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The Spa Route 


German roads will get you 
there, say to spas and health 
resorts spread not all over the 
country but along a route 
easily travelled and scenlcally , 
attractive. From Lahnsteln, 
opposite Koblenz, the Spa 
Route runs along the wooded 
chain of hills that border the 
Rhine valley. Health cures in 
these resorts are particularly 
successful in dealing with 
rheumatism and 
gynaecological disorders and 
cardiac and circulatory 
complaints. Even if you 
haven't enough time to take a 
full course of treatment, you 
ought to take a look at a few 
pump rooms and sanatoriums. 
In Bad Ems you must not miss 
the historic inn known as the 
Wirtshaus an derLahn . In Bad 
Schwalbach see for yourself 
the magnificent Kursaal. Take 
a walk round the Kurpark In 
Wiesbaden and see the city’s 
casino. Elegant Wiesbaden 
dates back to the late 19th 
century Wilhelminian era. 

Visit Germany and let the Spa 
Route be your guide. 


1 Wiesbaden 

2 Schlangenbad 

3 Bad Ems 

4 Bad Schwalbach 
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DEPOSE A BRX X 


Weizsacker’s tribute to 

■ •_ . i . , 

Spain’s achievements 


WllfracrH AfT^Uh6.FINANZ^ITl|NG • 

G ood news does not usually hit the 
headlines. So Bonn President Rich- 
ard von Weizsacker was probably not 
surprised that his state visit to Spain was 
given sparse press coverage. 

The Spanish population was more 
preoccupied with Eta terrorism and Eu- 
ropean Cup soccer than with relations 
between Bonn and Madrid — which arc 
extremely good. 

Von Weizsacker's main intention was 
to pay a tribute to the proud country in 
the southwest of Europe 10 years after 
its democrat isntion. 

The representative of the most pow- 
erful European Community member 
wanted to show a dynamic partner that 
he i.s in i pressed by its openness aini 
achievements. 

And he wanted to demonstrate to fel- 
low Germans that Spain is more than 
just a sun-blessed Mediterranean coun- 
try in which people can drink Sangria 
and spend a nice holiday. 

State visits of this kind can at most be 
expected to illuminate aspects under- 
exposed in bilaternl exchanges. Here. 
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v °n Weizsacker achieved a great deal. 
One example was his sight-seeing inner- 
ar y. Very few leading Spanish politi- 
cians have journeyed so far into the pro- 
vinces, and hardly a state visitor before 
pint has explored the Roman and Islam-; 
jc roots of modern-day Spain so intens-, 
j v ely as the Bonn President. ) 

This gave the organisers and security 
officials plenty of headaches, but made' 
very good impression on the hosts. 
.Weizsacker 'also tried,, as he ' ex- 
plained 1 in Barcelona, to give a clear sig-t 
;na|. ' 

Although there Is little cause for com- 



plaint in trade ties in view of the record 
bilateral trade and tourism figures, the 
subject docs have n hotly disputed 
aspect. 

During the visit to the Scat produc- 
tion plant just outside Barcelona, where 
the head of Volkswagen, Hahn, ex- 
plained the details of planned invest- 
ments by the subsidiary company 
(DM9.4hn up until 1998), the Bonn 
President was confronted by questions 
relating to “social dumping." 

Although the plans by Volkswagen to 
completely transfer the production of 
the VW-Po!o to Spain by the mid-1990s 
at the very latest have been cuurdinaied 
with the VW works council there ure 
fears among employees in Germany that 
they may lose their jobs. 

Volkswagen, howcier, intends mak- 
ing sure that the production plant in 
Wolfsburg still has two legs to stand 
I one uf i In m beiim ilu VW -unit i < iiu.t 
Polo has moved to bpum. 

Furthermore. VW plants are to oper- 
ate as parts suppliers for Scat to a grow- 
ing extent. This already guarantees 
4.U0U jobs in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Von WeizsiickeT did not comment on 
the detailed question of the restructur- 
ing of the European motor industry. 

Yet he did praise the “exemplary" na- 
ture of activities by the Volkswagen 
group in Spain. This was not only an at- 
tempt to encourage other German firms 
to make similar investments. 

The message he conveyed throughout 
his trip through Spain was that the econ- 
omic and political convergence of Eu- 
rope is a reality with benefits for all con- 
cerned. . , 

Hermann-Josef Kmpper 

(Handclsbluu. Dilsscldorf. 10 April 1989) 



Guests In Madrid. From left, Queen Sophia, King Juan 
Richard von Weizsacker and Marianne von Wefzs&cker. 


Carlos, President 
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SPD chief Vogel takes his 
briefcase to Washington 




H ans-Jochen Vogel attracted u lot of 
intention during his visit to the Unit- 
ed States. The Americans naturally want- 
ed to have a good look at someone who is 
a possible future Bonn Chancellor. 

The level of interest shown must have 
made Chancellor Helmut Kohl feci as if 
his era is coming to an end. Vogel met the 
new higher echelon members of the ad- 
ministration, including President Bush. 

The election results in Berlin and Hesse 
and the poor results for the Bonn coalition 
in public opinion surveys have not gone 
unnoticed in the USA. 

Vogel can afford to adopt a moderate 
stance. He does not misuse the American 
platform for a continuation of election 
campaigning. 

He wnrned Americans not to over- 
dramatise the increase in votes for the 
right-wing fringe of 
the German pariy- 

C olitical landscape. 

Infortunately, this 
is just what he did do 
Germany before his 
trip, and there was'a 
corresponding re- 
sponse abroad. Vog- 
el explained the to a 
certain extent under- 
. standable motives of 
such protest voters! 
He revised the hor- 
rific vision ..that, n 
new Hitler is on His 
way. He spared his 
listeners the claim 
that parties such as 
the. CSU and CpU 
with their xenophob- 
ic tendencies were 
basically . to .blame 
t for the successes . of 
right-wing' radicals, 

SPD leader Hans-Jochen Vogel (left) with , President Bus h ( On? of. ,thq yard- 
at the White House. " (Photo: AFt sticks for assessing 



the quality of German politicians who tra- 
vel abroad is whether they tr\ to settle 
scores with their political opponents back 
home. 

Fortunately. Vogel did not do this. He 
wants gently to prepare the American 
public for an SPD in power. 

The Greens represent die big question 
mark. Vogel pointed towards their "prag- 
matic stance" in Berlin, but avoided any 
premature reference to the Greens as a 
natural coalition partner in Bonn. 

He felt that it would be wrong to brand 
the Germans us unreliable partners be- 




cause of left- or right-wing swings of the 
party-political pendulum. 

The impression he gave in the USA 
was one of a statesman who deserves to 
be trusted rather than that of a party poli- 
tician. 

Even on the controversial missile is- 
sue, wheiher they should be modernised 
or replaced, he gave the assurance that 
his position is not so far away from the 
position taken by Chancellor Kohl. 

1 Vogel almost maintained (that the 
course pursued by Bonn Foreign Minis- 
ter Hans-Dletrich Gen sc her was funda- 
mentally Social-Democratic. 

With the exception of the imissile 
modernisation or replacement problem 
Vogel emphasised the points of agree-' 
ment rather than the differences with 
Washington. 

To live in discord with the American 
superpower has been out of fashion ever 
since the American government • began 
the extensive dialogue of detente will) 
Mikhail Gorbachov. 

Hermann Eicfi " 
(General- Anzdjpic, Buna. 5 April 1989) 
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Uncertainly about how Poles will react 
to the new era of cooperation 



W hile [lie negotiators of the “round- 
table" talks between the Polish 
government and an opposition team led 
by Solidarity met to sign protocols in 
the Palace of the Polish Council of Min- 
isters head of state and party leader 
General Wojciech Jaruzelskj was wel- 
coming a Spanish socialist delegation. 

The Iberian peninsula has been the sub- 
ject of Polish curiosity for some time now. 

How have the Spanish managed to ef- 
fect a transition from a totalitarian sys- 
tem to democracy without bloodshed? 

In their wildest dreams many of those 
in power in Poland today envision the 
P.oland of the year 2000 as a democratic 
and prosperous community with a 
strong socialist party In government. 

The conclusion of the new ocial con- 
tract marks the start of a new era in Po- 
land. 

A “socialist parliamentary democra- 
cy" is planned for the future; a pluralis- 
tiicnlly organised society with, for the 
time being, a limited infucnce of opposi- 
tion groups in constitutional bodies. 

A sign of the zeal with which the vi- 
sion is being tackled is the decision to 
prematurely dissolve the Sejm (parlia- 
ment). 

At least eighty per cent of its current 
members may find themselves outside of 
parliament in the next legislative period. 

The offiicial result of the round-table 
tnlks is characterised by u lot of un- 
known quantities, especially with re- 
spect to Us economic policy component. 

I I comes as no surprise that Namibia's 
transition from a South African colony 
to an independent country ruled in all 
probability in future by the population's 
black majority is not n smooth one. 

The almost 25-yenr struggle for Inde- 
pendence by the black population, first 
and foremost by the South West Africa 
People's Organisation (Swapo), has de- 
manded too many sacrifices to permit 
an immediate change from guerilla war-* 
fare to peace. 

It was only natural that emotions, 
ranging between joy and fear, would run 
high on l April, the day on which the 
South African administrator-general 
Louis Pienaar had to start sharing pow- 

er in Namibia with Martti Ahtisaari, the 
special represen taiive of the United 
Nations. 

The 70,000 whiles fear the rule of 1.5 
million blacks and are afraid that they 
might lose nil their possessions. 

The block population for its part is 
divided into different ethnic groups and 
by varying interests. Many blacks had 
come to terms with South African rule 
nnd discovered their liking for Swapo at 
a Into stage, - 

The simultaneous outbreak of joy and 
hatred is most intense in the region 
where guerilla warfare is most pro- 
nounced: close to the Namibian- An so- 
lan border. 

The information on the causes and 
extent of the armed conflict between 
previous government forces and Swapo 
gucrillns, in which 150 people have died 
so far, nrc inconsistent. 
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The biggest unknown quantity is the 
reaction of the Polish population. 

Will at least part of it believe that “the 
power that be" are really serious this 
time? 

: Will the Poles be able to establish a 
loyal relationship to their state follow- 
ing decades of moral deformation? 

•Will they keep quiet if their standard 
of living, which has been falling for 
years, is reduced even further? 

As long as uncertainty prevails with 
- regard to these questions the signific- 
ance of the agreement on 5 April can 
only be assessed in terms of what has 
been achieved to get this far. 

During the talks some of the round- 
table negotiators had old scores to set- 
tle. 

All opposition representatives have 
come into contact with the police appar- 
atus run by the host of the talks. Interior 
Minister Kiszczak. 

It was Kiszczak who order their ar- 
rest after martial law was imposed in 
Poland on 1 3 December, 1981. 

He is responsible for the numerous 
harassments, interrogations nnd arrests 
to which the criminalised leaders of So- 
lidarity were subjected for many years. 
The willingness of such rivals to sit 


down togerher nt the same table and 
hammer out an agreement could not be 
taken for granted right from the start. 

And what did Walesa and his cont- 
rades-in-arms hope to achieve in talks 
with the government? 

They all stand to lose a reputation 
which is based on the very fact that they 
have never bowed to power. 

Many still have fears that they muy 
have agreed to n swindle. 

In view of this background it takes in- 
ner stature to opt for a course of concil- 
iation. This applies to both sides. 

The realisation that continuing con- 
frontation is paralysing the country to ;i 
growing extent has played an important 
part. 

What is more, last year’s strikes al- 
lowed a new danger to flare up: the pot- 
ential of the radicals among the work- 
ers. 

Ten years ago or so the party would 
have clamped down rigorously on such 
phenomena. 

Times have changed. The Soviet Un- 
ion is in such a state of flux and is so in- 
volved with its own problems that no 
Communist leader can be certain of 
brotherly military assistance if faced by 
domestic turmoil. 

The new motto is: every man for him- 
self. 

The decisive factor for the round- 
table talks in Poland, however, was the 
instinct for power of the Warsaw parly 
leadership. 


Namibia: joy and hatred in 
a difficult transition 


According to Pretoria Swapo at- 
tempted a small-scale invasion from 
Angolan territory and extended the 
fighting to a large area in the north of 
Namibia. 

Admittedly, such claims may be de- 
signed to induce the United Nations to 
take countermeasures or to enable Pre- 
toria to reserve military initiatives of its 
own. 

The Swapo for its part claims that its 
members, some of them unarmed, were 
attacked by the South Africans. 

This version may be playing down the 
true popularity of Sam Nujoma’s orga- 
nisation, not only in the north of Namib- 
ia but also in areas in which its suppor- 
ters have so far operated, more secretly, 
e.g. in Windhoek and in the middle of 
the country. 

It is understandable that the guerillas 
who were forced by the South African 
army to retreat to Angola for many 
years should want cross the border at 
the moment of their triumph to join for- 
ces with their compatriots. 

The United Natiqns peacekeeping 
force Would be powerless in the face of 
such an invasion. 

The still powerful South African army, 
however, appears to view the conflict 
with Swapo as a welcome opportunity to 
advice greater caution in Namibia. 

The decisive question is whether the 
clash between the South Africans, and 
the Swapo was the result of the circum- 
stances oF the beginning of a develop- 
ment towards independence or whether 
it wns the result of a planned move. 


The way things stand Pretoria could 
point to the chaos in Namibia to justify 
long-term military intervention and 
drag out dccolonialisation, particularly 
if this has n stimulating effect on the 
blacks in South Africa. 

A development which lias been con- 
cluded elsewhere on the African conti- 
nent is unlikely to stop at the South Af- 
rican border. 

Whereas Pretoria has good reason to 
slow down the wheels of history the op- 
posite applies to the Swapo. 

During the course of the negotiations 
which led lo the international agree- 
ments on Namibia its prestige has stead- 
ily grown. 

More than ever before the Swapo to- 
day ranks as the legitimate heir to power 
in Namibia. 

Any attempt to obtain by force som- 
ething it is likely to achieve anyway 
sooner or later would only have a detri- 
mental effect on the organisation. 

The guerillas would discredit the ide- 
ology of liberation if they show their in T . 
ability to .pursue the. peaceful path to a 
change of power in Namibia. 

Nujoma’s silence, however, is not a. 
good sign. 

The tWo Superpowers would appear 
;to provide a certairr'safeguard foe the 
:fact that. .what happened in Angola, Mo- 
zambique and other, African countries 
does nothappenin Namibia.'; 

Without; their cooperation behind .the 
scenes, enabled by a change of course in 
Moscow’s foreign policy, the Namibia 
agreement would never have niateria- 


Primc Minister Rnknwski, w j, Q . 
become the second most powerful 
liciiin in Poland within a short spaj 
time, already induced the party jJJ 
tern nl memorandum in 1987 to, i' 
ideological ballast and faceupi 0o ! 
sition at home in an open politic/! 
mission instead of trucking hd^ 
ing police methods. . 1 

Rukowski wuriicd that the 
methods of rule and running ih Ccc , 
my had proven hopelessly infer*, 
western democracies. 

At the same time lie advocated^ 
strong government must make it/ 
that it cannot be played around win 
This fighting spirit is probabb 
much to General Jaruzelski’s likj^ 

It contrasts with the bunker 
which lias developed in Bu^ 

Prague nnd Hast Berlin. 

In these cities heads may be shah: 
rhe adventurism of the Polish Cornu 
isls. 

Yet it the waves of popular fury h 
engulf the head-shnkers Poland t 
Hungary could turn out to be 1 
stronghold or stability in Eastern! 
rope and the only countries which fa 
chosen the path of evolutionary rtm 
luring of the Soviet system on tint 
In Warsaw, however, there it&o; 
“bunker" factor. 

Towards the end of the round-t 
talks is could be clearly identified. 

The Communist trade unions If, 
Politburo member Miodowicz trie* 
outdo Solidarity by making social: 
mnnds which initially seemed entiu 
hut would put an end to all economic, 
forms. 

The ability to resist these demiL 
will be just one of the tests coming? 
kind's wiiy. Stefan Dim} 

{ Frankfurter AllyvmeiiwZi 
fiir DcmsehhmU. 7 ApnJ 

Used and the Cubans would never b* 
agreed to pull out «d Angola. Upumilv 
recently (lie USA and the Soviet Ita 
look sides against each other, exacerbae 
nnd prolonged Third World conflicts. 

The superpowers now seem lortafe 
(hat they should not give secondary inifl 
ests priority over primary ones, vdtf 
arc to be found in the bilateral field. 

The United Nations has better mft 
of acting ns mediator, even though £ 
two-thirds majority in the Generali 
scmbly does not provide a gunrnntcfh 
the best decisions. 

Under the clumged circumsina' 
however, the corresponding Uifl 
Nations instil ut ions should be aWc- 
prevent n recommencement of lx» 
warfare and civil war. 

One prerequisite Is the coop«»W 
of the South Africans. 

Pretoria should gradually realise th* 
Namibia could become either fl go^ 
a poor example for. the .setileroj&g 
conflicts — including those lo*®* 

^ r ‘ CH ' Josef Rjehjji j*V 

(SiicUk'uisctic Zoiiuiig, MunichHW^® 1 ®",. 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Despite pressure, CSU wants 
to remain Bavarian-based 

S urveys show that half the German al Republic of Germany has got a fourth 
population and most CSU: voters federal party, albeit not the CSU but the 
believe the Bavarian-based Christian Greens., 

Social Union should run candidates The structure of party politics, whose 
throughout the entire nation. inflexibility was strongly criticised by 

The main reason is the resurgence of the Kreuth “rebels”, has long since been 
right-wing parlies (the Republicans and in a state of flux, 
the National Party). Poll respondents One of the problems facing the con- 
feel that the CDU/CSU union which, servative union is the fact that ninny vo- 

togciher with . the middle-of-the-road ter$ are toying with the idea of sending a 
Free Democrats, governs in Bonn, will fifth or sixth party into parliament, 
not survive unless the CSU moves out The CSU's reasons for dropping the 
from its Bavarian stronghold. (The CSU ambitious project, on the other hand, 
is to the right of the CDU). have hardly changed. 

Just over 12 years ago, the union In terms of the ambitions of its MPs 
agreed on just this in a decision in the the CSU is only marginally a federal 
Bavarian town of Kreuth that caused a parly. 

sensation. But after a few months, it was Most CSU politicians preferred and 
decided not to act on the resolution. still prefer (lie intact world of their rc- 

Novv. the CSU headquarters nnd its giunnl constituencies, 
parly, chairman, Theo Waigel. have re- They are horrified at the possibility 
ccivcd thousands of letters in favour of that the CDU might compete with the 
the party taking to the hustings all over CSU for votes in Bavaria, something 

(lie country. which would he hound to occur sooner 

Most of them argue that, in the face of or Inter if the “spirit of Kreuth” (Frie- 
tlic growing popularity of right-wing ex- drich Zimmer manu) wore lo be released 

trentisi parties such as the Republicans from the bottle, 
led by Franz Schonhuber. the ailing This would mean farewell to the 
conservative union will only have a CSU's absolute majority in many areas 

chance of slaying in government in and farewell to its absolute majority in 

Bonn after the next general election in the state assembly, an absolute majority 
Ivuu jf CSU politicians stand as elec- which die CSU still hopes nnd believes 
lion candidates throughout the nation. it can retain in the next state election in 
The CSU is fluttered by this kind of one-atul-ii-half years time, 
encouragement, but the fooling is that The CSU is not prepared for a cani- 
iherc would be more disadvantages than pnign beyond its Bavarian home 
tab. ill (ages in such a change. Waigcl be- ground 

lieves this, and bus widespread support. The right political content is not en- 
The insolent let ter- writers are thus ough for a party which has lo present 
told that their desire lor an extension of candidates. This requires a minimum of 
the activities of the CSU is a sign of \\el- infrastructure, offices, helpers and mo- 
come support for the CSU's policies. . _ .. 

but that a realisation of the 1 97b Kreuth 

resolution would have indisputably h;ul 'T’he greater the SPD election sue- 
detrimental effects. X «***. the S™** 1 11 ' problems. The 

No less a person than former CSU Renter the popularity of its leading pol- 
chairntan Franz Josef Strauss, who died hicions. the more dilfieult its situation, 
last year, soon realised this fact. . ll J » ounds contradictory, hut the more 

The party, therefore, lias decided to likely the possibility of a Social Domoc- 
cuntinue to abide by the course pursued rat government in Bonn, the more the 
by its deceased chairman bv remaining party comes into the harsh light of scru- 
Bav, irian. tiny and out of the shadows where it sat 

In a speech to the party committee in as a mcrc critic of government policy. 
Regensburg in February Waigel re- Everything was so well planned: a 
ferred to “problems which have been coalition with the FDP in Hamburg, one 

discussed since 1976 and which have w H H the Greens in Frankfurt, nnd a 

not of course changed a great deal." g™nd coalition with the CDU in Berlin. 

A copy of Waigel's speech in Regens- This would have demonstrated the 
burg was enclosed in the party's replies SPD s ability to coalesce with all three 
to the letter-writers. parties and turned, the “Red-Green" 

What has definitely changed since (SPD-Greens) spectre into no more 
1976 is what was then called the “politi- than a harmless residual risk, 
cal landscape." Things didn't turn out that way fol- 

In 1976 the Federal Republic of Ger- lowing the . Berlin elections and the 

many hns a three-party system: which spectre has. AstiifVned.- 

seemed likely to last and which many One of the main reasons for the de- 
experts thought could never be feat of the SPD chancellor candidate iq 

changed the lasl 8 eriernl election at the beginning 

Strauss also felt that the FDP would of 1987. Johannes Rau, was the paralys- 
ahvays maintain its coalition with the ing discussion about the unnt|ainable 
SPD and never choose another partner. absolute majority and possible conli- 
He argued that, apart from the con- tlons. , ■ ■ • 

servative union's mirage of an absolute At that time, .a Red -Green coalition 
majority, this- meant that it would neyer was the only conceivable possibility. • 

assume government power in Bopn un- This was depicted by political , rivals 

: less a “fourth party" appeared on thq as a scenario of horror unfl even made 
scene. mqny. potential SPD voters change their 

Strauss suggested that if the CJDU and minds. , , 

CSU fought the general electiqn ipde- One of the first measures taken by 

Pendently they might be able to. gain a SPD leader Hans-Jochen Vogel, thcre- 
majority of seats in Bundestag, in line fore, was tq. prevent this coalition dis- 
■' with the military motto “unite; fof the at- cussiot), . . 

, tack." His efforts were .successful, up until 

In the meantime, however,: the ^eder- the elections, results In Berlin and 


ney. In view of the resources in all these 
fields it is clear that the bigger CDU 
would find it a lot easier to cope with 
the creation of an new organisational 
network in Bavaria than its Bavarian 
sister party in numerous Lander. 

The CSU would then obviously need 
representatives and applicants from the 
regions concerned. 

The party's Munich headquarters re- 
mains silent here. 

There are fears that the CSII might 
attract politicians who were unsuccess- 
ful in the CDU because of their dyed-in- 
the-wool views. 

And what if voters agree with the 
content of CSU policies and decide to 
give the CDU the first vole (the vote for 
the direct constituency) and the CSU 
the second vote (the decisive party list 
vote)? 

This possibility has also been consid- 
ered. The CSU leadership believes that 
the major drawback of this vision is the 
presupposition of perfect harmony be- 
tween the CDU and CSU. 

This electoral "conspiracy” would on- 
ly work if the relationship between the 
sister parties resembled that between 
blood brothers, 

CSU chairman has conceded that 
such a plan could be discussed if there 
were complete agreement between the 
two parlies. 

He then, however, added that this 
kind of harmony is improbable. 

What seems more likely is an increase 
in conflict caused by controversial is- 
sues and fa lined by political opponents. 
The past has shown how easily the CSU 
si nd some members of the CDU clash. 
How could peace he guaranteed if ill is 
rivalry is institutionalised? 

In consideration of this question Wai- 
gel once said that an cMcnduii * it the 
CM! i.i ,i ii.iUxmMdi- pail} c«'uUl ntil\ 
be effected "with soldiers jnf ungels." 

The reply Waigel gave in the advo- 
cates of the idea, however, uus for ulu- 
lated in less impressive words: 


Success brings 
SPD new set 
of problems 

Frankfurt and the leaning of part of his 
party to Red-Green cooperation again 
uncovered realities. 

As the general election campaign 
draws near many people are now won- 
dering what the SPD in fact wants. 

Neither programmes which do not 
rule out cooperation with any party — 
with the exception of the Republicans, 
nor Vogel's Sisyphean efforts can stop a 
discussion about possible alliances. 

The political wings of rhe SPD no 
longer fit into the old right-wing/left- 
wing scheme. 

The spectrum has become more com- 
plex and the discussions generally cut 
through these former fronts, which are 
only useful far counting parly confer- 
ence battalions. This was demonstrated 
by the votes in the Party Programme 
Commission on economic policy. 

The traditional leftwinger Peter von 
Oertzcn joined forces with right-wing- 
ers from the trade union movement to 
fight the party’s more liberal members. 

The dispute over Oskar Lnfonlaine is 
not just a discussion about an enigmatic 
lender personality, but n discussion 
about the future path to be taken by the 
party. 

The powerful trade union faction in 
the SPD has a deep-rooted dislike of 



Strauss had It right, aaya CSU boas 
Theo Waigel. (PIuh.k > 

“After weighing up till the circum- 
stances the losses caused by com peti- 
tion would be greater (linn the gains of a 
potential separation.” 

A further factor worth considering is 
that, no matter how amicably such u 
split comes about, the parties would 
clmngc their character if they try to gain 
(lie support ill the same voters. 

The CSU. today a right-wing parly 
with a number of lottisl features, would 
presumably be forced into the role of an 
extreme right-wing party, whereas the 
CDU would pursue the course mapped 
out by its general manager I leiner 
Geissler, whom many parly colleagues 
regard as a “I eft- winger" 

Furthermore, no-one could promt m: 
C'.SU supporters that the CDU unuld in 
fact lorm a Loalition with the t SU on tlw 
day nr jnin forces with ilv SP1 ) instead. 

In the phil>,|>ieu..il spun ui ill*. *.U- 
>. s' *1 'Cnh-.-i'' «.t tl>-. * si 1 !■»-■. t 

Strauss, Waigel warns: 

fio\ m iiifi FwkviirclJt’r 

|F f .inkiuri.. i Mliiviiic i in- / v'ltiiriL 
tin Di-nisclil jjuI. 5 April I '/.*•'< i 


any Red -Green government coalition in 
Bonn. 

The national congress of the Ju.sos. 
the SPD’s youth organisation, on the 
other hand, has a deep-rooted dislike of 
any kind of Lafontainc-style mobility. 

This aversion i.s almost reminiscent of 
the early years of the former anii-Juso 
campaigner Hans-Jochen Vogel and 
shows little consideration for the strate- 
gic intentions of the party leadership. 

This struggle reflects part of social 
reality. Sometimes it looks as if the 
Bonn government is doing its utmost to 
make voters turn to opposition parlies. 

In the past a change of government in 
Bonn generally resulted from a desire to 
oust the government in power rather 
than from the brilliance of the political 
opposition. 

The voters have become increasingly 
pensive. The supporters of a Red-Green 
constellation would be scared off by an 
exaggerated consideration of trade un- 
ion interests and of the raison d'&tat — 
an vice-versa. , 

Vogel has invested tremendous per- 
sonal effort, during recent months tq 
cover up these conflicts. 

Within the party he pursues a course 
of integration which sometimes makes 
the contours .of political views very 
vague. 

Outside of the party he promotes the 
image of a party which is again mature 
enough to assume government respon- 
sibility in Bonn. 

Lafoniaine tries (In many cases in re- 
bellious rivalry) to spread productive 
restlessness and break up encrustations^ 
Continued on page 6 
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Jusl before East Berlin's parly leader, 
Erich Honecker, visited the Fedcrul 
Republic of Germany in 1987, represen- 
tatives of the Social Democrats in (he 
west met members or (he East German 
parly in an effort to find some sort of 
common ground. There was criticism 
from within the SPD itself a( (he move. 
Now, a year and a half later, some Social 
Democrats involved in the talks admit 
(hnl (lie criticism hHd been justified. 
There is disappointment because assur- 
ances given by the East Germans have 
been Ignored. J5rg Bischoff reports Tor 
the Stutiganer Zeltung. 


GERMANY 


Regret over /broken promises 9 

after cross-border talks 


T hen the two sides met in 1987. the 
SPD and the SED, they produced a 
joint paper outlining directions they hoped 
the dialogue might take them. The paper 
said, for example, that “both sides must 
view each other as being capable of (main- 
miniiig) peace". 

The paper, called The Dispute of Ideo- 
logies and Common Security, said: “Open 
discussion on the competition between the 
systems, their successes and failures, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, must he pos- 
sible within each system;" 

As the paper was being joimly 
published (by the SPD's CiruHthvcriekoin- 
mlssion with its clinirmnn Erliard Eppler 
and the Academy of Social Sciences of the 
Ccnlrnl Committee of the GDR’s Socialist 
Unity Party - SED - in August 19871 
Eppler was even allowed to take part in an 
East German television discussion. 

Regardless of much criticism from with- 
in the pnrty against "cooperation with 
Communists the SPD presidium de- 
scribed die paper as an "important and fu- 
ture-orientated contribution to an exten- 
sive peace policy." 

hi tile meantime there is clear disillu- 


sionment among Social Democrats. At the 
end of March the Gmmlcwcrtekommixsion 
published its first report on its experience 
during the onc-and-a-half years since its 
inception. 

Although the report docs not refer to 
resignation there is reference to disap- 
pointment: 

If we tnke stock of the practical situa- 
tion for which our partner is accountable 
we confirm cncouruging developments, 
but also developments which disappoint 
us." 

The SPD points out that in scientific 
journals and official announcements by 
the SED the West is “often dealt with with- 
out hostility", elements of division are 
pushed into the background, and the 
search for unity is discernible. 

The report then adds, however, that 
“this cont rasts with the restriction of social 
dialogue in the GDR ami the deterioration 
of the circumstances of this dialogue, a 
faci which we already found difficult to 
understand just a few months after pub- 
lication {of the report)." 

This is followed by bitter words recall- 
ing, the arrests in the East Berlin Zion 
Church in October J987. the action taken 
by GDR security policy against demon- 
strators during the Rosa Luxemburg dem- 
onstration in January 1988. and. although 
no more than indirectly, the shots fired at 
GDR refugees in Berlin. 

There is critical reference to the ex- 
change of journals agreed on but never 
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carried out by the SED. On the contrary, 
the SPD recalls the ban imposed by the 
GDR on the Soviet magazine Spmnik. 

Despite assurances to the contrary the 
S PD/S ED paper itself is no longer avail- 
able between Rostock and the Erzgebirge. 

In view of this development the report 
claims that the SED lias not translated its 
assurances into practice: open discussion 
on the competition lie tween the systems, a 
comprehensive basis of information Tor 
citizens irt East and West, and "dialogue 
between all social organisations, institu- 
tions, social forces and individuals." 

In particular the SPD's reference to the 
worsening of the situation only a few 
weeks after the paper was adopted sounds 
like an admission that for the SED the 
joint initiative' served more of a political- 
cum-practical purpose than an ideological 
one. 

The paper was published just a few days 
before Erich Honcker's visit to Bonn, and 
the approval of the SED Politburo on 22 
June, 1987, was probably only possible 
hecause this visit had to be arranged as 
well. 

At that time Eppler disputed such a 
link. 

He pointed out that the two respective 
eight-member commissions had already 
begun negotiations in 1984, long before 
lhc uitra-Germim thaw in the spring of 
1987 as well as before Soviet general se- 
cretary Mikhail Gorbachov assumed of- 
fice. 

In the meantime, however, the SPD's 
( inuuhwnckonwiissit m has to admit that 
some of the objections raised by party col- 
leagues at the time were not unjustified. 

The right-wing pnrty members in the 
Seehcuuer Krcis group, such as Hans-Jiir- 
gui Wischnewski or Aiuicinuric Rcnger, 
fundamentally warned against the “cardi- 
nal error of intellectual cooperation with 
Communists in view of the painful experi- 
ences of Social Democrats in the GDR. 

They objected to the basic equation of a 
party of social democracy with the claim 
to power of a socialist dictatorship. 

SPD critics such as the Berlin professor 
Gcsme Scliwan. who argued more funda- 
mentally and strongly criticised Lp pier’s 
redefinition of the SPD's peace concept, 


see their criticism confirmed hvih* 
development. 3 

Gesine Scliwan was particular^ 
ol the controversial passage in ih/J/ 
per according to which the two sw? 
East and West should viewcacQ 
capable ol peace." ^ 

Ax peace in the S PD/S ED paper jj ( 
fined as a basic prerequisite forthet, 
sanori of our respective values and^ 
pics" Eppler was accused of having 
dotted the former social concern 
SPD's and narrowed the definition f 
icrnal peace. 

According to the paper peace ai, 

ists “if the Social Democratic basic;', 
ol freedom, justice and solidarity", 
realised, if East German border q 
still shoot to kill at- the hordcr, ife, 
opposition is oppressed or if fon, 
rules with a Socialists* Act. 

In the words or Gesine Schwnn: 
“The priority of the unity ufaildea 
rats m maintaining and developing pi 
ami freedom lias been replaced by 
fundamental unity t .f Social Dentoc 
and Communists in ensuring survival.' 1 

The tougher line taken by the SEDl 
lowing Hnnccker's visit to the Federal* 
public of Germany, a line which mb* 
markedly with the liberalisation intkV 
viol Union nnd in other Communist sii* 
appears to have made the SPDconri 
sion think back to its classic concep 
peace. 

Although the report still emphasis 
“peaceful competition” between diet 
terns" the authors now remind iheSE 
more forcefully than two years ago oil 
jointly formulated passages accoidiiui 
which a "free dialogue of people within! 
systems" was postulated. 

This criticism of the SED is nt»wr 
pie men ted by a formulation which w 
in t he joint pnper. 

According m Epplcr’s letter nfaf- 
lion the SI'D and the SI |> agu vtAsi 
people in East and West musulvibia! 
lo “draw their conclusions forihcuayi 
which they wish lo live in future" unit 
basis of a Iree assessment of their own r. 
spcctive systems. Despite the biller M|v 
cnees with the in ira-Gerinan pariy-poli 
cal dialogue Erhard Irpplcr is still err 
vineed that “it's early days yet." 

I Ic hopes tltai the forces of mndwsti’ 
in the SED will pick up the paper je- 
june liny”, partieu luily since the elt# 
iu the Soviet Union have again mafei 
clear that the conservative Commie? 
lun illy stand a chance of being xucccsd 
Jor# /J/rf 

(Siu npiiriL-r Zdi mill, .1 1 MiircM '■ 


PERSPECTIVE 


Confusion at the crossroads: 40 years 
on, Nato needs to redefine role 


Soldiers from both sides 
meet at Hamburg academy 


Ooldiers front both Germanics met in 
JO March, ait the Hamburg Institute of 
Peace Research and Security Policy. 

This was not the first time soldiers of 
the Bundeswehr and soldiers of the Na- 
tional People's Army (NVA) have met on 
West German soil. 

For more than two years there has been 
a regular to-and-fro of military officials, 
during which NVA officers repeatedly at- 
tended Academy conferences. 

The fact that this time four officers 
(West) in uniform and four officers (East) 
in subdued lounge Suits smiled into die 
camera together with the director of die 
Haiti burg institute, Egon Bnhr, ha s, to be- 
gin with, primarily symbolic value. 

Apart from ' this symbolic value, how- 
ever, what is the pdim'of such gatherings? 

Since the Stockholm agreement On con- 
fidence-building measures at the latest it is 

public? knowledge that a new course nf '. T .' T 

openness Is also, nnd espe'clnNy, ^4 


pursued In die hiilitary field “on the# 
side." Manoeuvre observers frtjntjfe* 
spec-live oilier side nre now 'an 
institution both in the GDR ari&to fe 
Fddcral Republic. 

Nevertheless, discussions between' ** 
soldiers, of the two armies or cven, 3S^f 
gested by state secretary Wimmer.'wi® 
change of soldiers can be useful, silts' 
and if — they help eliminate pireykw 
fostered stereotyped images of t lief tie# 
The shoot-to-kili order to Hast Oen* 
border guards and the Instilling of 
are major stumbling-blocks along tftef 
fo normal relations. 1 1 1 

Members of the West German 
know very little hbout theii* Hast 
neighbours, since regular soldiers 
diers who sign up 1 for specified jpmjr[ 
(Zeitto/tfciteft)' afe" not allowed to 
die GDR. In tertnk of securi’ L ' w “ i,! 


The North Atlantic Treaty was signed in Washington on 4 April 
1949. The nations that signed, from Europe and the American 
continent, had acted quickly as tension built up in war-torn Eu- 
rope: the Communists had grabbed power In Czechoslovakia, 
the Berlin Blockade had been applied in an attempt to isolate 
tlic former capital of the German Reich, and there was civil war 
In Greece. The spectre of the Soviet Union was looming. The 
agreement signed in Washington included no automatic obliga- 
tion by member states to help any other member state which 
was under attack. But, says Dieter FOser in this article for the 


Mauithelmer Morgen, a more important foundation stone was 
laid: the Americans had committed themselves definitively to 
Europe politically, economically and militarily. Tlic isolationist 
era was a thing or the past. Fiiscr looks at the issues and atti- 
tudes in those post-war days and at the factors which governed 
the early Nato strategy; how this changed when Russia got the 
bomb; and how changing European attitudes to both Eastern 
Europe and Nato have created a dilemma which appears lu have 
no solution: 80 per cent of people in (he Federal Republic of 
Germany do not feel threatened by (he Soviet Union, 


Q uestions about Bonn’s role hnve 
been asked ever since it joined 
(Nato in 1955. Because of the Federal | 
Republic’s militnry power and its geog- 
raphical position, Germany has now 
become, with the United Slates, one of 
the two spearheads of the alliance. 

But as a potential battlefield, Ger- 
many has at the same time an interest 
in coming to terms with the countries 
to its east — a dilemma which cannot 
be solved. 

This basic position, front the mili- 
tary point of. view, bus become more 
complicated because fears of a threat 
from the cast have declined at the saint- 
lime as the attractiveness nf Nato. 

Current opinion polls sny that only 
19 per cent of West Germans feel 
threatened militarily hv the Soviet Un- 
ion and 80 per cent do not feel threat- 
en cd; 63 per cent are eon vineed that 
the Russians want disarmament. 

In view of this altitude, it is he com- 
ing im ire- and mure diiiiculi in ihe West 
u» persuade people that a high level of 
military preparedness is necessary. 

Offer of the week 


One intended way of bringing the 
message home is the Nato conference 
announced for the summer to fashion 
an overall concept. For sure there has 
been some hesitation because of the 
change in the White House, but the 
statement by Washington administra- 
tion spokesman Fitzwater that the mat- 
ter should not be an affair of reacting 
to the “offer of the week” emanating 
from Moscow, demonstrates the un- 
certainty in the West. 

The greatest unknown factor in the 
entire defence and security issue is the 
question of whether the Soviet parly 
chief. Mikhail Gorbachov (who repre- 
sents the biggest challenge to Nato 
since its foundation, according to SPD 
member of Parliament and East Bloc 
specialist Egon Bahr) can . push 
through, his changes in Moscow. For- 
tner Chancellor Helmut Schmidt .re-, 
cently warned that Gorbachov could 
fall. If this did happen, said Schmidt, 
the West would have to expect a return 
fo an “aggressive and expansionist, 
.Mrategy” by thq.Russipns, , , 

The Soviet Union under Gorbachov 
has in the past two years, to the great 
surprise of the West, taken many steps 
which the Atlantic Alliance had previ-. 
ou sly, in vain, been demanding. The 
o| d demand for .disarmament agree- 
ments containing enforceable, .verifica- 
tion procedures were ( first realised. in- 
the INF deal. .on removing mediumr 
range .missiles. . . ,. 

Jn December,' Gorbachov i 5 an- 
nounced tothegeneral assembly of_the 



United Nations thut the Red Army was 
to be cut by half a million men. In addi- 
tion, 10,000 tanks, 8,500 artillery sys- 
tems and 800 aircraft would be pulled 
out of Eastern Europe. Then in Janu- 
ary, Moscow for the first time ever is- 
sued n comparison of force levels in 
East nnd West. 

The Russians’ count wns : certainly 
miles removed from the West’s, and 
both are different from that of the in- 
dependent Institute fur Strategic Stud- 
ies in London, but at least it is a start. 

Nato representatives have wel- 
comed these Moscow announcements 
ns “a step in the right direction.” That 
was Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s feeling 
after Gorbachov's speech before the 
general assembly. 

Bm dial is not enough at this stage if 
Nato wants i<> avoid the accusation 
dial it is, on questions of disarmament, 
leaving ihe field wide open i" the So- 
*. ici I 'm- hi. 

One nf the centrnl questions inside 
the organisation w'a.s Nnio strategy. 
The Americans were in favour uTa pol- 
icy of "massive retaliation": they waul- 
ed deterrence to be set at the maximum 
level that could be afforded. 

The idea was that a war between 
East anti West would be ruled out from 
the beginning because of the threat of a 
massive nuclear retaliatory strike. 

In the event of attack, conventional 
forces — the shield — would first he 
engaged only in restricted local def- 
ence. If that turned out not to be en- 
ough. then the strategic nuclear pot- 


ential of the United Slates — the sword 
— would decide the battle. 

A new strategic concept was. needed 
the moment Moscow itself got into the 
position where it could directly threat- 
en America with nuclear weapons. 

That led to the idea of the "flexible 
reaction” and, in December 1967, this 
was accepted hv Nato. 

The concept envisaged three differ- 
ent types of reaction. The White Book 
of the Bonn Defence Ministry pu- 
blished in 1985 describes them: “Di- 
rect defence should prevent the ag- 
gressor fmni reaching his destination 
at the level of military conflict that the 
aggressor himself has chosen. That can 
include the use of nuclear weapons. 

"This premeditated escalation 
should ward off attack in dial it is in- 
tended lo force die allacker lo a politi- 
cal decision in end his war hecause the 
chalices u| success and ihe risks would 

u lila'. mu ,il i|.. i. ■ him 

“The general nuclear reaction is di- 
rected above all against ihe strategic 
potential ol the attacker and means the 
deployment ol the alliance's strategic 
nuclear weapons." 

The same month, the then Belgian 
Foreign Minister. Pierre Harmel. issu- 
ed his study into security, which had 
been commissioned by Nnl*»: the Har- 
mel Report. This direction-pointing 
study described the main functions of 
the alliance. 

The alliance was to build up adequ- 
ate military strength and. at the same 
lime, try to make progress in the deve- 
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lopment of long-term relationships 
with the aim nf using these to solving 
fundamental political questions. "Mili- 
tary security and politics of detente 
were not contradictions; they comple- 
mented each other." 

There was bound to be criticism of 
the strategy, a strategy which still ap- 
plies todny. Almost all objections 
claimed dealt that Nato hud ncglccEcd 
to built up an adequate armoury of 
conventional weapons in order to be 
able to head off a rapid escalation into 
nuclear hostilities. The factors that 
prevents an increase in conventional 
weapons are shortage of cosh in na- 
tional hudgets and public protests. 

The talks in Vienna offer an alter native 
in the form of the plan pul forward by the 
former Supreme Commit ndcr in Chief of 
Nato, General Bernard Rogers. He sug- 
gested that the newest technologies avail- 
able in the Wesi should be used so that 
Nato could locate and destroy the rear 
echelons of the Warsaw' Pact forces. Here 
consideration would he given to a long- 
range conventional weapon such as a tar- 
get-seeking cruise missile. 

Critics of Nalo\ strategy arc stick- 
ing to i heir guns. Other ideas have 
been put Toward as to how Western 
Europe could best del end itself. One is 
the ‘’social tie fence" which dispenses 
with military defence entirely and uses 
instead civil resistance alter occupa- 
tion by the invading force. A radical 
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departure trom the Vu<» ifocti me is al- 
seen in tlic views ol m>u:iI scientist 
Horst Al'heldl — .1 lot 111 . , 1 ilclciiee i«>- 
\i'- 1 h-. r •.* itb .1 n«n l- n « I 1 • 11 •. to 

Athcfdt. a worker at the Max Planck 
Institute at Stamberg. suggests that it 
there were n«> lug mihtaiy alliances, 
there would be tin worthwhile laigels 
h»r an invader's nueleai weapons. In- 
stead. small units should be deployed 
in a network across the entire eountiv. 
These units, using the most modern 
technologies, would slave oil the at- 
tacking to I CCs. 

Battle tanks, he says, should not he 
loughl with battle tanks but with anti- 
tank weapons. 

The chances of this plan being rea- 
lised in the foreseeable future are zero. 
Whatever ideas are put forward, the 
words of philosopher and physicist 
Carl- Friedrich von Weizsticker remain 
valid: “Anyone who claims to know for 
sure how catastrophe can be averted is 
only showing his or her implausibility." 

The most controversial topic at the 
moment in Nato is the planned moderni- 
sation of short-range missiles. Although 
Chancellor Kohl opposes the total 
scrapping of alt these weapons fthc “tre- 
ble-zero solution”), at the same time he 
does not want to make n decision on up- 
dating the Lance missile before ly91/ 
92. Washington and London see things 
very differently. They want a de- cision 
one way or the other taken this year. ; 

Perhaps the shortage of money in 
both east and West will make it possi- 
ble to disarm in a way that gives the 
wqrd back some of its. meaning. The 
constnm appeal to nntional i govern- 
ments at l(ts( to do more,. for defence 
have an obsolete ring 10 them. 

Jt remains to be hoped that the re- 
mark of Albert Einstein does not come 
true: “The, unleashed power of the at- 
om has changed everything except. our 
thinking., That’s why we are drifting 
towards a catastrophe of unparalleled 
dimensions- . Dill „ Fase , 

■ (Mannhtfimiir Morgen. 4 Apri I I VKVj 
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It’s not quite chaos in 
mechanical engineering 

‘ < ; ■ don aI a cost of $40bn, and establish 

lhre £ othcrs in which machines were 0,1 
• • K : !■ 1 ' ' The goal was a factory almost devoid 

9 r people, a factory in which robots, con- 
'here is no problem on the production trolled and supervised by a central pro- 
line or in ihp nffina i — duclion control centre, would carry but 


X line or in the office which cannot be 
solved by the proper deployment of com- 
puter technology. 

There would be hardly a problem in a 
factory where only machines and robots 
work, getting their instructions from a 
central computers, which could even call 
over the forwarding agency as soon as 
they had automatically dealt with quality 
control. 1 

. ^ erc is no place for the human being 

m the factory of the Tutu re. 

In ihc first phase of automation the eu- 
phoria was of this order. In the second it 
was obvious that there were still the same 
old problems. 

At the trade fair "Systems” in Munich 
Inst September (the fair takes place every 
two yenrs) a consultant interpreted the 
magic abbreviations C1M as "Chaos in 
Mechanical Engineering) and even less 
rustrated observers wanted Computer 
Integrated Manufacture (CIM) as an idea 
to be applied at best in the distant future. 

As so often, the truth lies somewhere 
m the middle. The euphoria has rightly 

!? n !i!SS: J buI thcrc is no rcnson lo bid 

CIM iden farewell for ever. 

For a long time Computer Integrated 
Manufacture has not been a matter just 
for theoretical discussion, despite oppo- 
sition to it. 1 * 

Many companies have been converted 
to elements or this iden. Most have im- 
proved quantity and quality of produc- 
tion through it v 


all the work 

Although General Motors did in fact 
spend many billions, these facilities never 
achieved the performance hoped of 
them. The output of those that actually 
did go into operation was way below that 
of traditional installations. 

In some factories General Motors dis- 
mantled fully-automated robot produc- 
tion lines two years ago and replaced 
them with conveyor belts togther with 
work gangs to be able to maintain pro- 
duction. 

There were a mass of reasons for this ' 
fa i urc ; T hey begin with the enormous 
difficulties of getting computers and con- 
trol plant from various manufacturers to 
work together, and end with the insur- 
mouniable hurdle of reorganising radi- 
cally the sequence of operations which 
the new technology demands. 

Naturally car manufacturers in Detroit 
were not the only ones who have paid 
dearly for experience with CIM. 

The result of this costly learning pro- 
cess is that now the possibilities of CIM 
are assessed in a more sober manner. 

But the goal remains the same; to at- 
tune work sequences perfectly to one an- 
other, io save on material and energy re- 
sources mid to use capital and labour to 
tlie best advantage fur the company's 
purposes. 

The intention of CIM is still not limit- 
ed to automating individual production 


w B piuuucnon 

These elements allow companies lo se f. ,ors „ i,nd organising a company more 
convert l0 nfw technology faster and to ra,lonally ' 


r,,ir:ii ... >««»isi unu io 

flexibly rCVai ' ng CUSlomcr wishes 

The shining examples are car manufac- 
turers, who by applying CIM only pro- 
uce single-units on the production line 
or computer producers, where there are 

Sr:*'"" 

On the other hand experiences over 
he past few years have knocked some of 
he utopian ideas CIM engineers had on 

earth br ° Ufiht them dow " <o 

There have been three changes be- 
cause of this. Firstly, the aim was fo orga- 

smndn T ,<>ry l ° be “ horno geneous and 

now is!? 8 am « bUl ,he inlenrio " 

. m ° re flexible 'aterconnec- 
l m " . partl ; autonomous and partly au- 
tomated production systems. 

Secondly, the role of the individual ap- 
pears m quite a different light in ihe hiX 

Jy-autonmed factory of the future. S 
Third y, the vision of a factory devoid 
of people, the hope of some, the nigh- 
marc of others, seems to hove lost to a 
large extent its basic appeal, • 

The “inventors" of CIM at General 
Moims m the US have Imd to find the 

rair * *** thiS Cxperienco - and that is 

p nits rofgettcm 1 computer-control of «■- 

onidtmn at the end or the 1970s - lone 
Wore CfM became a common expres- 

The management wanted to rc-eaum 
existing factories with advanced nuloma . 


CIM is a total concept, aimed at mesh- 
ing together at the most efficient level all 
work processes from administration and 
production planning, to design and pro- 

control’ l ° pr ° duclion timin B ™d quality 

But the ideas about what paths achieve 
this best have changed. 

Experience has shown that the greatest 
posable coordination is not synonymous 
ith forcing ull sequences info a rigid 
cheme, and where possible controlling 
verythmg from a central computer. 

Fully automated production in facto- 
ries devoid of people will remain an ex- 
ception - m factories where it is too nio- 

for'peoplr™ l ’° 1 ' '° 0 ‘ ricky ’ ,0 ° harn,ful 
Anything beyond these fetories is of. 
ten loo expensive. One example: an auto^ 


Every percentage point over this opti- 
mum costs a lot more than it brings in and 
influences the operations of the plain ns n 
whole. Obviously limitations arc appropri- 
ate here. Many developers follow the ob- 
jective of so lying out the system ihm one 
of three shifts can operate unmanned. 

Such “ghost shifts” extend [he machines' 
operating time and increase markedly 
profitability without being halted by in- 
fringing work and wnge agreements. 

In the main companies cling to every 
possible close link-up to automated pro- 
cesses because of this. 

' The idea of a chain nr network of flexi- 
ble production systems has more often 
than not replaced the vision of n unified 
system. Here it is n question of linking to- 
gether highly, but not fully, automated 
complexes according to their tasks. 

The new ‘“in expression is “production 
segmentation." The idea has been bandied 
about that advanced Taylorisation (divi- 
sion of labour into the smallest invidual 
operations) docs not increase productivity 
in all cases. * 

This system requires complex machin- 
ery and control equipment, which is ex- 
pensive and liable to breakdown. There 
are also difficulties when it is necessary to 
switch to another product. 

People working in this system are under 
considerable stress and it is harmful to joh 
motivation. 

■ T!** S .* S J" usl w ^ aI "production segmenta- 
tion tries to avoid. It aims at bringing u>- 
gether separated work processes into new 
units through more easily comprehensible 
and less stressful criteria, better tailored to 
the abilities and requirements of people. 

These ideas are not against automation 
but they are not linked to intensified auto- 
mation and centralised control. 

Not every manoeuvre needs to he laid 
down for thinking people. The person 
works independently and the job gains in 
significance for him. 

1 he expression "production island," 
avoided like the plague hy every good 
UM theoretician until now, has suddenly 
taken on new overtones. People again 
count for something. 

Since there has been a change of ideas 
there has been a noticeable falling awny in 
the use of robots in the industrialised 
countries — Inst year not many more than 
-.000 robots were newly installed in in- 
dustry in the Federal Republic. 

The ideas of intensified centralisation 
have lost a lot of their appeal, and the role 
of the worker in the factory of the future 
has been upgraded. 

Nevertheless the idea persists: The 
more complex technology there is at the 
workplace, the fewer people me needed to 
produce the same quimiilv of products or 
the same quality. 

But people must he more in evidence 
linn ever before. Not jusl in the sense of 
being there in the flail. Inn will, ilieir 
qualifications, with their motivation, with 
their- ability and readiness, quickly nui- 
posefully and effectively to mesh into 
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Investment jg 1 economic theory 

steel is on A cosmopolitan 
increase agaii who re-set 

the boundaries 


T| h -!. ed .. i,U,l,Mry . i-S ln a bo °r 


lowing years in ihc dolclrum,, 

duction was up 13 per cent C 
and the run-down on workers vJ 
0( l 1,1 k‘ as l in the meantime 

Investment is up, hccdi-iL > 
steel industry association report 
big lour producers in the Rul; 
esch, Krupp. Mnnnesmiinn atitfl 
on, had told Chancellor 


One of the most influential economists In 
Germany, Professor Herbert Glersch, is 
retiring as president oflnstitut fQr Wclt- 
wirtschaft in Kiel. To mark the pccasion, 
Hans D. Barbicr wrote this article for the 

would invi'ki n\.pi ii Frankfurter AllgemeineZeUwig. Barbicr 

ih ,i ii f * 1,1 11 y° ar - Tksjet has been awarded this year’s Ludwig Er- 
nan did ihal Iasi year and will, (, hard Prize Tor Economic Publicity. 

I 1CI or,na,,cc Inis year. 1 Glersch, who delivered the formal address 
There were several optimistic pj when Barbier received the prize, is himself 
m ihe report, which reviewed devd a former winner of the Prize, in 1983., 

men is a year after a Bonn confer( — : ; — 

on the Ruhr when ii iyas decide A n economist who has developed a 
mouni a recovery programme run **'^P u iniion of enormous signific- 
into billions of marks for both the, ance - whn hlls influenced an entire era 
and steel industries. with his innovative and pioneering 

The rcporl is also good ms A mclhods - is retiring: Herbert Giersch 
steelworkers. After 13 years oUfa has heen P resident of lhe World Econ- 
the industry is flourishing aga.li omics Institute in the Schlcswig-Hol- 
— . stein city of Kiel since 1969. 


matisafion rate of between w LT M^eiuny and effectively 
cent is being contemplated in general de ™ nd,n S ™ rk “quenees. 
goods production in the Federal Repub- could “Tiously l,n- 


li_ wu , 1 ise 

S5J2" 2“ 0p,,mum lies var *es con- 
derably depending on the circum- 
stances of the individual factory. 

. . I # — 

Continued from page 3 

Vogel's trips to Washington and Mos- 

S , '". CId ' d >0 sli°w the world that 
the SPD is back on lhe map. 

t,lc V B™nrir° e r I 1 "' SOt 0ut 10 d ‘ ssem in- 
ate Brandt-style visions or calculated 

provocation a I. Lafontaine. His mes 

sages arc reliability and industrious- 


“» S Ues, ' on >s who the party's 
chnnceMor candidate will be. H the 

° hl 8°vcrninent does not last the full 


. i — uwi iuum y | ifi- 

agine today doing without them in the fac- 
tory of tlie future. Michael Charier 
(Deutsches Allgcmciiics SunningsMnu. 

Hamburg, 31 Murch IVRyj 

term, Vogel would be the undisputed 
candidate. But to enter the fray yet 
again as leading candidate would be dif- 
ficult. • 

Vogel has identified too much with his- 
rplexif the carrier of both the party and its' 
Bundestag parliamentary group. His deci- 
sion will depehd on the success or failure' 
o Lafontaine to find new avenues rather 

SSr 06 ; success in ,he ; 

Peter Philipps 

(Dio Welt, Donn. 5 'April I9gyj 


year crude steel production inert:, 
13 per cent to 41 million tons, at 1 
far this year there has been an inti 
of six percent. 

Makers halted the rundown ini 
1 8(M)00-strong labour force in: 

But there are still 2U.00 Q ji 
( 15,001) in the Ruhr) in linen 1 
chopped. 

It was intended to cut them at; 
end of 1 9R9, bin in view of thecont 
ing worldwide steel boom, the ini- 
is undcrsinndahly saying noiliingir 
Probably the industry thlnkstk; 
io mitigate hardship due iij psru'&i 
complete plant closure, which hash 
extended until the cud of 1 990, will) 
prolonged in future if needed. 

The steel companies gave the c 
ahead to the the steel association 
produce new facts ami figures abt 
the industry's investment policy fl 
cent rat ing on new steel leclinols 
since the steel crisis began 22.5 mit' 
square metres oF plum real estate^ 
been sold. 

The industry has been active in >9 
liniial training. Ihc proportion ol? 
prentices in the* labour force ha*-’ 
creased Iroin 5.3 per cent in 19f - 
6.9 per cent, way above the nnliunt- 
erage. 

Io this can he added interest*!^ 
dised loan from the European C( 
ami Steel Community levy, to wliicfal 
steel industry has contribs* 
DMOOOin since 19K0. Willi the _ltf 
50,000 new johs will be creairf* 

North Rhine- Westphalia. > 

The association says' these 
Iributions lo stability in the rej 
The steel industry h g 
DM7;5bn since 1975 for plans lo * 
tigate undue hardship 1 wlidn pl»W * 
closed: . ■ ! 

Since 1980 the industry hoS paid® 
DM1.7bn in additional costs fprW 
estic coal whose price Jias'.b^en'h^ 
than the price on world markets.. 
alent to the total of state subsjdif 
the.Steel industry, which have 'to b< : 
paid. ; ■ , if h.‘ ;'l 1. : 

The' steel industry is '’muchejlf , 
cerned that the 'Bonn govefninertW 1 ' 
its approval ; at the end of last yca^' 1 
new subsidy : for the Italian 1 steel : 
try of DMlObn. Mention of- it 
vastating issue”, was not.just.al 
cal side-swjpe in. the iqdu.stry’sWpp . 

(Die Walt. Bonn. 


However, this does not mean that an 
era has conic to an end. Professor 
Giersch will continue to write and to 
discourse and to dispense advice so that 
the message of this most cosmopolitan 
of economists will continue to be prom- 
ulgated and disseminated through his 
pupils. 

To say that his advice is still a com- 
modity that remains soughi after does 
by no means fall imo the category of 
those well-intentioned platitudes which 
in this i l.iy and age appear t* • be an in* 
disposable adjunct fn order to complete 
any occasion which marks the parting of 
the ways; for Giersch cannot be said to 
have the slightest cause to turn any pre- 
possession of mind favourably towards 
a need to be grateful for the fact that 
people do listen to what he has to say. 

Classification of i hat elite group of 
people belonging to the first rate can he 
juggled around any yardstick and crite- 
rion that come lo hand; regardless of 
which is decided upon, of whatever 
mode of appraisement, Giersch would 
inevitably be included. 

He has achieved something that very 
few pedagogues or researchers manage 
to achieve: harnessing a masterly com- 
prehension of his field, he has been able 
to perform a transmogrification of his 
discipline into a substantial vantage 
point for observing its totality in a man- 
ner which an inordinate number of man- 
ifestations which had hitherto been 



Change-round at Kiel Institute: 
environmentalist. 

grounded not on foundations of solid 
substance but upon a paucity of basic 
assumptions and hypotheses arc lent 
clarity. . 

In the march of time over 40 years, a 
social philosopher has emerged from 
Ihc economist, and furthermore one 
who, in this age of jargon, has no ground 
for refraining from discourse with 
younger generations of economists. 

Giersch stnnds in the tradition of 
Karl Popper and Friedrich August von 
Hayck, but lie has noi merely seen fit lo 
follow in their footsteps. The ideas cen- 
tral to their line of work, their caveat 
against placing an overabundance of 
moment upon integral economic mod- 
els, their appeal for the open society, 
their prescient, noi io say perspicacious, 
perception of juridical criteria and 
economic constellations as evolutionary 
transmutations towards the ultimate 
ethical basis for civilisation, have not 
been simply assumed and further adv- 
anced by Gierisch. but given extensive 
modifications in order that they form a 
discussion pivotal point apposite to the 
modern day. 

The great economic issues of the day 

— Europe 1992. the future of world 
trade, the difficulties of the Third World 

— the way they are approached in 
Giersch's order of things is, in an exten- 
sive and deduced veracity barely if at ull 
contiguous to the appreciated cogency 
of this perceived extension, through the 
free and unencumbered exchange of 
goods and ideas and a peaceable 
competition under the aegis of an or- 
dered and legal system of rectitude. 

ln an article he wrote for this newspa- 
per last month, he saw the prevailing 
current situation as a long-term deve- 
lopment of man from Ihe primordium of 
minute economic assemblages up to the 


Glersch the innovator; and 


Siobert the 

(Photos: dpa) 

global mutualisation of conceptions 
which, as vehicles for the development 
potential of entire national economies, 
have superseded capital and extant 
means of production. 

Herbert Giersch was born in 1 92 I in 
Reichcnbach, in Silesia (present-doy 
Poland). He studied economics at the 
Universities of Breslau and Kiel and 
graduated at the University of Munster. 
After a time studying at the London 
School of Economics, he became a lec- 
turer in Munster ill 1950. 

He spent some years working at the 
Organisation for European Economic 
Cooperation (today’s OECD) in Paris 
and, in 1955 accepted n professorship 
at Ihe University of Ihc Saar. In 1969 he 
was appointed president of the World 
Economics Institute in Kiel (IW. Instiim 
fur Weltwirtschaftl. 

lie ilislil.cl Mi n{t'lh* /ircim ii'i. (nail- 
ing economic models together like a 
carpenter might). His work devolved to 
the peripheral regions of research hut at 
no stage has it parted company with 
practical issues: that applied for his illu- 
mination of Thiinen’s Stantiornheorie 
just as much as to his methodical and 
broad-based work. Grunttlugen tier 
Wirtsclinf'rspoliii k. 

From these standpoints, he explained 
his theses about the Briirgschuhi tics 
Okonomen in which he saw economists 
cast into the role of custodians of a ge- 
nus of fount for wherewithal, the con- 
tents of which remained available for 
politicians to draw on at wilt. 

The consummate nature, both in ext- 
ent and of course viewed from a vantage 
where the quintessential essentiainess 
of quality manifests itself, of his 
achievements is evident and it must be 
observed that it was not only his period 
Continued on page 8 


New man takes 
over in top 
academic post 

H orst Siebert, a professor from Con- 
stance, is the new man in the most 
renowned position in German universit- 
ies: president of Ihc Kiel World Econ- 
omics institute (IW). 

He succeeds Herbert Giersch, whose 
trail-blazing approach established new 
boundaries and led him to become som- 
ething of an institution himself. 

The 75-year tradition of the Institute 
has always been strongly influenced by the 
personality of the president. Giersch held 
the position for more than 20 years. The 
founding president, Bernhard Harms, set 
iheloncfrom l914tol933. 

The 51-ycar-old Siebert is also ready 
for a long run. For his own programme, 
he recalls the tradition of the institute 
and quotes a sentence from ihc founder 
that “ihc entirety of manifestation of life 
in the world's economy should he purs- 
ued” at the institute. 

Specialty 


Siebert turned at an e.irly stage in en- 
vironmental economics as his specialist 
theme. In addition, lie published works 
on international economic theory and 
the international dmsiun (4 labour. 

In 1 9i»9. when Giersch became presi- 
dent at Kiel. Siebert. then 3 1 . became a 
professor at Mannheim University. In 
l‘)H4 he weiu lo the chair n( mlcrnu- 

iHin.il wo 'ii> 'iiiu. K'l.itHMis .ii ( 

He made many trips overseas as visiting 
professor and for purposes of research. 

Siebert defines his future lask at Kiel 
above all as scientific and not so much 
as an "influential oracle” fur the practi- 
cal exponents of economics in politics. 

The institute has accumulated a lot of 
public intention through its economic 
prognoses and reports on structural 
themes. But this, says Siebert. is not its 
main function. All reports are formulat- 
ed along strict scientific lines, whereas 
politics tended to put a lesser emphasis 
on the economic facts. 

Siebert's first even in the (northern) 
summer semester, a seminar dealing with 
the single European market, has already 
attracted about 40 participants. 

On the question if he would follow in 
the footsteps of his enterprising predeces- 
sor, he answered laconically: “Every man 
has his own style” Karina Monunfdpa 
(Mannhcimcr Mnrgcn. 29 March 19X1) 
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■ THE DEBT CRISIS 

IMF meeting 
looks for 
elusive solution 


1 6 April 1988, No; m' 


Eleven countries have not paid off any or 
their International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) loans for more than six months. 
What to do aboul these debts Was one of 
the main topics on the agenda of the spr- 
ing meeting of the IMF and the World 
Bank in Washington (his month. But (he 
topic with (he highest profile was the 
Brady proposal to cut Third World debt. 
American Treasury Secretary Nicholas 
Brady wants banks to write-off some of 
the debt and the. IMF to guarantee (be 
rest. The reports on this page appeared 
in Der Tngespiegel, (lie West Berlin daily, 
and Stuifgarfer Zeilung. 

T he developing world's indebtedness 
has reached astronomical propor- 
tions. Pessimists believe it is Sl,600bn. 
and even official figures hover around the 
$l.300bn level. 

Bui whatever the real amount, Figures of 
this order are beyond the ordinary per- 
son's comprehension. 

What these high debts mean for individ- 
ual countries and for the people involved, 
can best be understood by people in Eu- 
rope who have taken a trip to the cultural 
regions of Larin America and who have 
had directed contaci with the people con- 
cerned. or who planned to go to Latin 
America but have then held back because 
of the sad situation there. 

Dry press reports about the situation 
read here only have a fleeting effect, if any 
effect oi all. but what happens there is bit- 
ter and brutal. 

New York newspaper headlines have 
already appeared along the lines "red fi- 
gures become blood-red figures," and thev 
are accurate. 1 

Bui what is happening in “America's 
backyard calls for something more than 
comments in the daily press arousing sym- 

After all economic considerations, 
which are here involved and must be in- 
volved, it should not be forgotten that we 
arc dealing with people and the question 
of human life. 

If Peru is on the verge of civil war, and if 
bloody street-fighting takes place in Ven- 
ezuela -- all these are the consequences of 
political powerlessness, economic bank- 
ruptcy and indescribable social misery. 

The debtor countries are in a vicious 
circle from which they have not been able 
to break out so far. 

Where at the beginning there was an un- 
fortunate constellation of supply and de- 
mand for international capital, there is 
“ “ ^Proportion between the debts 
nd the abilities of the economies of the 
debtor countries to cover these. 

For instance more than a half of the to- 
tal output in the countries of Latin Ameri- 
».a corresponds to the debts of these states. 

oucIv'Y 5 *■ ^ P overl y B row ing coni inn- 

' y ' d 7 nCW mnncy - Profils must go 

O pay off interest. Profit from growth has 
to he diverted to meet debt commitments. 

For some Imic now nn>ncic „ huvc rca _ 
r ed t hat there arc no good business deals 
lo hi. struck with these countries any more, 
countries whose rnw materials reserves 
were once so fascinating. 

Dishonoured credits have Iwon written 
«IT. where possible, new loans in cases of 
doubt were denied. 

More and more frequently govern- 


ments, in the role of “eleventh hour rescu- 
ers, had to step in. In the. last two years 
alone they have had to make available 
two-thirds of all new loans. 

According to the rules of the game 
which still apply, fresh loans were only of- 
ficially secured if economic redevelop- 
ment programmes following classic lines, 
called for by the IMF and World Bank, 
were agreed to. 

Tli is meant that misery was increased in 
the countries most in need. 

Public economy measures, which 
should basically have done good, usually 
affected the wrong people. There is plenty 
of evidence to show that the poor became 
poorer, and anyone who had property put 
it straight away in a safe place, if he had 
not already done so. 

The flight of capital from the chronical- 
ly indebted countries continues still. 

For internal and social reasons Brazil 
has not been able to carry out radically the 
vital economy measures, involving price 
and wage freezes, which would be essen- 
tial in purely theoretical terms. 

At present a third plan to throttle back 
cruel inflation, which in February, extrap- 
ololed on an annual basis, had incredibly 
reached 1,200 per cent, is threatening to 
go on the rocks. That must be prevented at 
all costs. 

Price stability is a vital requirement for 
regaining confidence. That must be built 
up step by step, if urgently needed privare 
money is again to find its way to the debtor 
countries again. 

Both debtor countries and the Ameri- 
cans hope urgently for this. It has now 
been realised in Washington that the crisis 
is politically explosive. 

The question is now, rather than one of 
the fate of the debts, one of how a political 
collapse in Lmin American can be pre- 
vented? K 

It is quite impossible in comprehend 
why those responsible have irresponsibly 
delayed doing anything for so long. 

Only today, after years of human mis- 
ety, or as the Americans see it. “after u lost 
decade, only today may one without res- 
traint talk among people responsible for 
political and economic affairs about debt 
remission. 

Looked at closely that is also only a 
small plaster over an open wound. Effec- 
tive solutions are still a long way off. What 
must be done until then? 

(Der Tugevsplesel. Berlin. 2 April I <JKV) 
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A vicious circle which can 

have violent consequence! 
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AVIATION 


I t is six months since the annual confer- 
ence of the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and the World Bank in Ber- 
lin’— and no discernible step has been 
taken to deal with the Third World's debt 
of $ 1,300m. 

There are plenty of suggestions, but 
these do not niter in any way the misery 
of those countries which arc deeply in 
debt. 

They live from one date for payment 
to the next. The creditor hnnks show 
themselves to be constantly conciliatory. 
They extend the dates when interest pay- 
ments arc due and prevent countries go- 
ing bankrupt by short-term debt resche- 
duling. 

But still the economic decline of the 
Third World continues inexorably. Even 
in countries with relative political stabil- 
ity such as Venezuela there are outbreaks 
of violence. 

People are driven to the streets by 
price increases and the trimming of social 
welfare benefits, modest enough anyway. 

To ensure they retain the goodwill of 
Western creditor bonks the debtor coun- 
tries have to accept drastic economic 
conditions. 

They have to cut imports and social 
benefits and their meagre export earnings 
have to be used almost in total to service 
debts. 

There is not even money for essential 
investments because the banks are un- 
willing to throw good money after bad. 

The economy of these debtor coun- 
tries goes down and down and down, and 
indebtedness alnibst inevitably increases 
Nicholas Brady. America s Treasury 
Secretary, wants to break this vicious cir- 
cle. Brady not only calls for interest relief 
he is also recommending that the com- 
mercial banks should write off a certain 
proportion of debts. 

In doing this he has brought about a 
change of direction in American Third 
World debr policy. The term debt remis- 
sion was almost taboo in the world of in- 
ternational finance until now. 

At the IMF conference in Berlin Al- 
fred Hcrrhuusen, the powerful boss of 
the Deutsche Bonk, called down upon 


himself almost the total wrath 
banking world when he presented! 
hi r proposals. 1 

Hcrrhuusen was not alone j n „ 
iiising that the hope that the dudo! 
would he repaid in ru]| was puw 
Sinn. Y 1 

The Americans' change of he*, 
overdue. According to the Bra*\ 
the World Bank and the IMF, 
make cash available to the debtir- 
tries so that they could purely 
fiom the creditor banks the insna» 

of their indebtedness at the loam 
possible or they could be convert 
new loan. 

I he two Washington-hased orja 
uhons. the IMF and the World B 
would stand guarantors' for the inti 
payments these loans. 

If this new strategy were succcu 
the debts of 40 countries in thfft 
World could be reduced by ID/wa 
on average, according to ihcAwiic! 
Treasury Department. 

It is anyone's guess how the come 
cal hanks will look upon this. The 
crican hanks have already hegi 
write off the dud credits in their hi 
Contrary to their German compel 
doing this is very tough for thee: 
cause the American tax authoring 
Imv no tax relief for debt write-offs- 
Despite that a lively trade in Tl 
World loan has developed and at; 
count prices. 

The countries involved gain »■ 
from this. They get new crediton 
their indebtedness is diminished < 

mmm 


Continued from page 7 

17 ?f ! he J F . ive Wise Men (econon.ic 
panel which advises the Bonn government 
on economic issues) that enabled him to 
etch new benchmarks for the intellectual 
calibre pertaining to advising on econom- 
ies in this country. 

He has been widely honoured. He has 
been awarded many honorary professor- 
ships He is Honorary Fellow of the Lon- 
don School of Economics and oF the Am- 
erican Economic Association; the univer- 
sities of Nuremberg-Erlangen and Basel 
have awarded him honorary doctorates. 
For his work m the field of providing ad- 
vice on economic matters, he was in 1983 
awarded the Ludwig Erhard Prize for 
Economics Publicity. 

There is one particular feature than 
does make him proud, and that it the re- 
cognition that has emanated from aca- 

hnlhV 11 lhC English ‘ lan guage world for 
both him personally and for the Kiel Insti 
.me. in .he strongholds of .he disc „ i„ e 
Amenca, Kiel is regarded as the sea'of 
quality 111 economic research in Germany 

Like many of his contemporaries 
Gierseh was influenced by his experiences’ 
on his first trip to America in the earlv 
years after the war. It was there that he dis- 
covered some things that under Hitler 


were not allowed but which lie saw as es- 
sential for the overcoming of deprivation 
m the world: the vitality of u society inha- 
bited by denizens whose fortunes were de- 
lineated by the encompassing freedoms to 
determine mode of existence and, to a 
great extent with the consequent and con- 
gruent effect of heing invested with the 
right to do much ns they wanted with 
themse|yes and their possessions. 

Thik journey back into the incipience of 
a career as an economic adviser is proof 
enough for some political critics to, with- 
out understanding the case fully, accuse 

favou r of < capita| VatiSm ° F & partisanshi P in 
Giersch, who in the academic arena is 
fearsome! y eloquent, sometimes hesitates 
to confront politically motivated re- 
proaches with . decisiveness. Sometimes, 
the sheer force of the criticism, enshrined 
as it is in an ideologically embellished igno- 
■ ranee, makes him shrink back. There is still 
the spectre of his experience during the 
days of the Nazis at the back of his mind. 

Herbert Giersch now goes On to a well- | 
earned easy chair, but that In no way 
, means that he is stepping, into any ivorv • 
tower. , ■ . _ . J ■ 

Hans D.Barbier ; 
, (Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeilung : 

. fBr Deutschland, 30 March, 1989) 


way. It the Brady Plan were succetf 
that would change. 

The annual general meeting of ihf-' 
ler-Amcrican Development Bank ! 
month showed that the American? 
serious with their initiative. 

The USA gave up its tough rcsisii'-' 
to increasing the bank's capital. T- 
means new money for Latin Am# 
where n third of the Third Worlds 
mountain has been rim up. 

T his is no occasion for cuft 1 ™ 
however. Countries such as Brazil.*? 
eniinn or Mexico would still besife 
on enormous debts, which would quit 
ly hegin to mount up again, should! 
new credits he invested bringing 
ns little profit as in the 1970s. 

World trade, which is In fuUsn?* 
present, .is also a- factor for unqS**? 
A downswing would hit the dffW 4 
countries worst of all. They * ^ 
complaining about stagr 
profits. 

Furthermore Brady's initiative !?•* 

open a Jot of questions: riot;leflSl,do(* 

about the preparedness .bf Amer* 11 
banks to follow his course. « 

Another difficult hurdle will bef 
viding the IMF and the World & 
with the necessary funds for the $ 
Plan. ! 

In view of these realities the d^ f 
countries must not 'evade putting^ 
national economies in order enifj^'. 
cally. j/ 

The Brady Plan gives them hopfiK 
the debt crisis is still a long 




Lufthansa gets company — 
and competition with it 


L ufthansa is facing a challenge to its 
dominance of the domestic flight 
routes over Germany. Chief executive 
Heinz Ruhnau is not pleased about 
Bonn Tranport Minister Jurgen Warnke 
open-skies policy. 

After the Frankfurt- based charter 
company Aero Lloyd began regular 
low-price flights (15 per cent below 
Lufthansa rates) between Diisseldorf, 
Frankfurt. Hamburg and Munich in Oc- 
tober last year, Ruhnau is reputed to 
have considered exerting his influence 
on the regional airline DLT to make life 
difficult for the newcomer. 

* The idea was that DLT should plan 
flights in such a way that its own aircraft 
would always take off just before Aero 
Lloyd's. The idea was dismissed after 
Ruhnau ran up against strong opposi- 
tion in his own managing board. 

Ruhnau brought up bigger guns 
against the second newcomer, the Mu- 
nich-based airline, German Wings. 

He look Christian and Peter Kimmel 
to court because the company offers its 
passengers “a bit more luxury" for the 
same price as Lufthansa and wanted to 



being splved. 


Ra(fNeiib0r 
(Siutigarler Zeilung. 23 MartMr 


draw up an agreement with Lufthansa 
on the mutual acceptance of flight tick- 
et >. 

It is an internationally accepted prac- 
tice that rickets issued by companies 
which fly at the same prices cun be 
swapped without any problems. Pas- 
sengers can then alter their bookings ac- 
cordingly if their appointments ure 
changed. 

But Ruhnau thought this was too 
much. 

Lufthansa's legal advisers even went 
so far as to maintain that Lufthansa was 
unable to draw up an “Interline Agree- 
ment" with German Wings because the 
uewcomer offers a better service. 

The judges at the Diisseldorf district 
court were not amused. They obliged 
Lufthansa to accept the German Wings 
tickets until a final decision has been 
taken on the matter. 

The court justified its decision by 
pointing out that, according to esta- 
blished law, a market leader is not al- 
lowed to “inequitably restrain*' a new 
competitor. 

The two managers of German Wings 
promise a "new era in air traffic" when 
the four brand new Germans Wings MD 
83 jets take off from Munich and head 
for Hamburg, Frankfurt, Cologne and 
Paris on 10 April. 

At Lufthansa prices they will be of- 
fering their passengers more roominess 
and serving cold or warm meals on 
porcelain plates orievery flight. 

The stewardesses, learnt their trade 
from their colleagues at Swissair. 

It looks as if the days when Lufthansa 
could dictate flight times and prices in 
Germany and when European airlines 
would share out the routes between 
Gibraltar and Helsinki between them- 
selves are gone. ' 

Bonn Transport Minister Warnke has 
Etven his official seal of approval to 
both Aero Lloyd's cheap rates as well as 
to the flight schedules of. the two mew- 
comers. 


Lufthansa has been forced to accept 
that the prices and the product will 
count in future. 

Nevertheless, it still feels that. it 
stands an extremely good chance in 
competition with other airlines. 

“We have an extensive network of air 
routes — and that's what businessmen 
want, not meals on porcelain plates," 
said a Lufthansa spokesman. 

As regards the flight schedule the two 
newcomers will indeed find it difficult 
to match the Lufthansa service. 

German Wings offers 27 flights a day. 
Aero Lloyd flies twice daily on four 
German routes. 

Whether business travellers, which 
account for 87 per cent of all flight pas- 
sengers, will switch over from Lufthan- 
sa’s plastic meal packaging to the porce- 
lain plates of German Wings remains lo 
be seen. 

Aero Lloyd's lower prices will un- 
doubtedly play a greater role in some 
travelling expenses calculations. 

With its special "Fly & Save" and “Su- 
per Fly & Save" cheap-rate offers, how- 
ever, Lufthansa still has means of 
launching a counterattack. 

At the moment it is adopting a wait- 
and-see approach. "We don’t have to re- 
spond yet." said the Lufthansa spokes- 
man. 

Lufthansa intends taking the offen- 
sive if passengers start turning away 
from their airline. 

This is unlikely to be in the near fu- 
ture. Both newcomers have had plenty 
of initial difficulties. 

The “take-off of the German Wings 
venture was postponed several times 
because McDonnell Douglas was un- 
able to supply the aircraft on rime. 

Then the planned inclusion of 
Diisseldorf in the flight network had to 
be dropped. 

"The sky above North Rhine-West- 
phalia capital is too overcrowded." said 
Christian Kimmel. 

Because Diisseldorf was dropped the 
flights to Istanbul and Copenhagen also 
had to be shelved. 

By the end of the year, however. Ger- 
man Wings is hoping to obtain between 
five and eight per cent of the market. 


This would mean that 350,000 pas- 
sengers will opt for flights with German 
Wings, enough to cover costs. 

“On inncr-German routes wc only 
need a capacity of 55 per cent, within 
Europe of 50 per cent,” Kimmel 
claimed. 

The publishers Franz and Frieder 
Burda, who have a 40 per cent stake in 
German Wings, would also be willing to 
wait longer for the enterprise to pay its 
way. 

Bogomir Gradisnik, the main share- 
holder of Aero Lloyd, would even be 
willing to accept a period of ten years 
without profits if need be. 

After all, his charter flight business 
brings in so much money that a profit is 
not absolutely essential in the short run 
in the field of scheduled service flights! 

With about 900,000 passengers, 
mostly holidaymakers, a year Aero 
Lloyd is the fourth biggest West Ger- 
man charter airline. 

The British Air Europe airline, which 
was content up to now to fly passengers 
from Munich or Diisseldorf to London, 
has set its sights on inncr-German 
flights between Diisseldorf, Frankfurt, 
Hamburg, Cologne, Dortmund and 
Stuttgart. 

So as to facilitate this move, Air Eu- 
rope hasalrcudy acquired 49 per cent of 
the Nurnberger Flugdienst NFD, one of 
the mosi successful regional German 
services. 

Air Europe belongs lo the Interna- 
tional Leisure Group, the third biggest 
European “holiday factory”, which can- 
not complain aboul a lack of capital. 

Head of Air Europe. Larry Gorton, 
feels that tile officially approved prices 
for flights between the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Britain are still too 
high, even though Lufthansa is already 
having problems with ns special ' Snpti 
Fly & Save" price of DM394. 

Gorton claims that Air Europe could 
fly at an even lower price and .still make 
a profit. 

All newcomers explain their optim- 
ism by pointing out that they are not as 
bureaucratically "top-heavy" as Luf- 
thansa. 

Lufthansa, however, is convinced 
that the newcomers will soon realise 
that costs increase with size. 

Newcomers will also be confronted 
by other problems facing Lufthansa. 
Last year, for example, Lufthansa's air- 
craft alone spent over 10,000 hours in 
holding pattern waiting to land because 
of congestion at airports. 

K/aus Dieter Oehier 
(Siutigarler Zeilung. I April IVH9) 



Today's teBt for tomorrow's technology 


Flight controller In simulator. , 

. i. '(Photo; BF5) 
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Bid to update 
air-traffic 
control methods 

T he prototype of an air-traffic controll- 
er's workplace for the 1990s has been 
unveiled in Frankfurt. 

The 4 million mark prototype is part of 
an effort to fight the chaos in the skies over 
Europe. 

The “Experimental Work Position 
Simulator” — EWS — is one of the main 
components of an operational concept for 
German air traffic control. 

In n field in’ which detailed and efficient 
Highi scheduling can save substantial costs 
and maximum safely has tup priority out- 
dated methods are still being used for 
manual operations which are predestined 
to be carried out by computers. 

The strict regulations of public budget 
law, however, only permit a renewal of the 
ohsulctc data technology at u snail's pace. 

EWS is a ray of hope which could bring 
about a development from stonc-age tech- 
nology to the era of high-tech. 

At present, a narrow control tape has to 
be filled in for each individual aircraft. 

Updatings of the flight situation and de- 
tails of relief routes and rerouting are 
added by the air traffic controllers hy pen 
nr pencil. 

Alterations of air space staggering are 
made by regrouping the control tapes in 
plastic holders. 

The simulator test in Frankfurt primari- 
ly set out to see whether these control 
tapes could be replaced by presenting the 
flight path data oil electronic data ilisplas 
screens. 

Hie LWS ha. .m clceiioiuc superlative: 
for the first time in Europe a square colour 
monitor with a screen size of 5ii x .Silent 
was used for the rad.ir presentations of 
flight movements. 

The device was especially constructed 
for flight control operations by a Japanese 
group. 

The prototype monitor, which costs 
DM3l.tO.OOM. has a resolution which is 
three- and -a -half times as great as a normal 
TV. Its 2.04S times 2,0-48 image dots pro- 
vide a needle-sharp and absolutely flicker- 
free picture. 

In order to improve the system's opera- 
bility the flight path data on the monitor 
are directionally encoded to make it easier 
to distinguish the various categories. 

Eastward and westward movements as 
well as crossing air traffic are contrasted in 
ochre, green and white colours. 

Urgent control operations light up in 
purple. 

As the head of the test centre, Otto 
Ernsi Breidenbach, explained purple is 
not only a colour which draws the atten- 
tion of the controllers faster than other co- 
lours! It also stimulates unpleasant feel- 
ings. ?. | 

“What is more, the signals should ap- j 
pear at such an early stage that there is no ! 
need for alarm." 

■The first lest runs of the system showed * 

that Is is popular with all those involved; j 

even among those who will be operating the j 
system la ter on: the air t raffic control le rs. 

However,, it will take years before (Ills ! 
system can prove its practical worth, say 
the BFS, experts. 

Because of the extremely complex op- 
erating system an installation of the first 
folly electronic workplaces wijl not be pos- 
sible before the mid-1990s at the earliest. 

■ Up until then the r good old “card index" 
system will remain a part of the everyday 
work routine of ihe air traffic controllers. - 
■ *• • Dieter Thiertmch 

1 (Die Well. Bonn. 31 March twuy 
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Esoteric circles surround 
the retreat of hubris 


fei-IIlKWffi?* 



if. 


O edipus killed his father nnd marri- 
ed Jocasia, his own mother. Meden 
killed her two children to revenge her- 
self on her unfaithful husband. Jason. 

Agamemnon, commander of the 
Greeks in the Trojan War, offered his 
daughter Iphigcneia in sacrifice to ap- 
pease the wrath of the gods and give the 
Greek fleet a favourable wind. 

Ten years later, when he returned 
home victorious, he was murdered by 
his wife Clytacmncstrn at the instigation 
of her lover, Aegisthus. 

What do all these old stories about 
gods, heroes nnd homicides from Greek 
mythology mean to us? Isn’t is ail som- 
ething from the past, gone with the 
wind, outdated by hundreds of social 
changes, downgraded by progress to the 
rank of gruesome memories? 

Orestes avenged the murder of Ids fn- 
llicr Agamemnon by drawing his knife 
against Clytaemnesira. Isn’t he rather 
risible rhe wny he then roamed about 
with pangs of conscience instead of lett- 
ing himself be rehabilitated? 

If that were the ease then one would 
have to accuse our theatres of obses- 
sions with ihc past, nn irresponsible 
preference for uut-moded material and 
extravagance. 

The theatres are granted millions in 
subsidies to perform for present-day au- 
diences and not to poke around in their 
stock or dramas created by Aeschylus 
Sophocles and Euripidies 2,500 years 
ago. J 

Nevertheless in the past few months 
[here have been more performances of 
classical Greek tragedy thnn there has 
ever been. 

In Cologne the Trojan Women have 
bewailed their fate, carried off by the 
Greeks front Troy. 

In Essen. Hansgiinther Heyme — who 
put on Greek plays when he was in Co- ' 
lognc — has put on the stage the story of 1 
Agamemnon and Orestes with the I 
gaudy means of political theatre. i 

Roberto Ciulli’s Miilheimer Theater ' 
an der Ruhr has pm on in fantastic * 
scenes Euripides The Bacchae dealing ' 
with Dionysos, the god of wine. 9 

lin !l! f rrankrurl Oedipus made enquiries 
until he revealed himself to be the crimi- I 

nal and in despair he put out his own 1 
eyes. . . ^ 

Modern treatments of the ancient : 
Greek themes have also heen put on: in I 
Bielefeld Gerhart Hauptmanns four t 
plays about Agamemnon and the Trojan 1 
War: in Wuppertal a complete re- work- 
ing of the same material by dramatist r 
Jochen Berg, who lives in Enst Ger- n 
nmny; and Hans Henny Jnhn’s Medea t 
has been pm on in Diisseldorf. having 
previously been singed in Cologne. f, 

All these are productions put on with p 
considerable seriousness and energy, a I- t 

success nlUrnlly W ' lh Varyin ® tlc 8 rees of " 
Why do theatre managers, directors e 
V im “ rc in, ° the past in this d 
ay. Wliy do these adventures, acts of h 
violence and problems of mbundcr- ir 
standing from the nncieni myths appeal 
? “tidiencos today? What is there in di 
them that is still applicable to our lives. A 


In his recently published book Die 
poiiiische Kunst der griechischen Trag- 
ddie, historian Christian Meier wrote: 
“Everything is two-sided. Everything is 
uncertain.” 

His diagnosis is that the characters in 
the dramas were filled with anxiety, as 
were the citizens of the city-state of 
Athens for whom these dramas were put 
on in the fifth century Before Christ. 

This is one of the main reasons why 
these dramas always seem to be up-to- 
date. They were written by and for peo- 
ple for whom the world was inscrutable 
and hopeless. 

Their gods, from Father' Zeus to the 
powerful huntress Artmis, were unpre- 
dictable. They knew no mercy and 
created disaster for humans. Nothing 
seemed constant. 

The stories of Medea, Agamemnon 
nnd Oedipus have at least one thing in 
common: they describe the fall from 
good fortune, humiliation, annihilation 
and always guilt, into which humans fall 
against their will. 

For this reason the Greek tragedians 
constantly warned against hubris, the 
wanton arrogance of the successful. 

This reflects an experience of life 
which is not so far from our own. The 
(.onfidence, nourished for centuries for 
a wide stratum of society by Christian 
belief and later by middle-class security 
and self-confidence, has disappeared. 

The future seems walled in. no longer 
d ^P Uc - but because of. technical pos- 
sibilities. which endanger nature and as 
a consequence the very bases of our ex- 



Rldlng on a wave of Greek tragedy In Trojan Women. 

I Photo: Pout Ltrlij 


istence. The progress-hubris, which our 
century inherited from past centuries 
and which has dominated it for a long 
time, is in retreat. 

According to many people good 
sense has proven itself to be useless and 
they have fled into esoteric circles, into 
sectarian pseudo-religions and bustling 
irrationality. There is no certainty in our 
world, no hope in the life hereafter. 

The theatre, then, has considerable 
opportunities, if it realises and enn in- 
vestigate collective opinion through the 
individual. 

Despite the paradox of the distance in 
time, we encounter Greek tragedy at 
this point. Greek tragedy which pre- 
sented primeval political and private 
problems ranging from the relationships 
between parents and children to tri- 
umph and defeat in wai:. 


The great theatrical divide 
— pfui to science! 


Lots of people want to become actors 
and actresses. Many of them go to 
schools to learn about the theatre. But 
there, Is a chasm between the worlds of 
the academic theatre and the theatre on 
foe main street. Adoep-rootcd mistrust 
exists between the two. Werner 
Scliulze-Reimpcll raises the curtain for 
Sanrbriicker Zeitung. 

'T'heatre study is understood to mean 
X the science of the theatre. The then- 
tres as, however, what use ir is to them. 
hulhf 16 academ,c world is not, bothered 

Recently, institutes for the study 0 ^ 
the theatre have been founded, in Ham- 
burg, Frankfurt and Bochum, and short- 
ly one is to be established in Mainz. 

They all regard themselves as com- 
milted tp. research and teaching; they do' 
"13 d lhen '“Ives ns institutions for 

training for n profession. 

ferentlv rn Th lhe Stud f nts * ee th fogs dif- 
ferently. They energetically . call for 

practical work, for b connection be- 
tween the academic approach and the 

realities of the theatre. • • 

df^J° re | 00d lmen "0t» than real 

There are mbre than 9,000 students ' 

AuTtria M re ' S L U<licS in Ge ™any and , 
Austria. More than half have their eyes i 


on television or films. That leaves the 
leniainder, still too many, even if some 
drop out. At the most, five per cent will 
get work in the theatre. 

The theatre does not have a very high 
opinion of academies from the disci- 
pline of theatre studies. 

The discipline itself, despite the new- 
ly established institutions, does not 
seem to need them. 

Not all the directors of the institutes 
for theatre studies have themselves tnk- 
en this course of study. The grotesque 
situation has come about in which the 
demands of the discipline are high hut 
* ^"discipline itself is not able to meet 
them. 

The German Theatres Association, 
he theatre employers organisation, has 

for the first time brought both sides for 
gether in Cologne, sides which hnrdlv 
knew each other until now. / . 

For two days they discussed ’’The va- 
lue .of theatre studies for practical 'work 
in the theatre;’' .. 

They found no: answers. From the 
very outset the way the discipline sees 
itself- Was controversial, ■ 

.. The participants included the heads 
of the institutions in Hamburg, Frank- 
furt and Bophunij. and a few. lecturers j 
'from the Federal. Republic. East Ger* 
.many and Vienna as Well as theatre m$- ; 
•naeers, literary managers and students. 

-There was a sharp clash of opinion 
among the participants. The ■ Berlin 
theatre academic Henning Rischbieter 


r Greek tragedy deals with the crurf 
s of existence, of the madness into »fcj 
5 the great can fall, and of the depend 
and fickleness of the little niaTfe 
I drama shows also how people aieabk 
I to endure. 

i Greek drama cannot be regarded! 

: cure in a muddled world. But it 
demonstrate what art in society iso 
able of. namely to investigate st 
knowledge and give an insight inton 
amples to be looked up to and hast 
overcome situations. 

The reflection that Agamemnon efti 
have taken oFf his armour nnd letunia 
home instead of sacrificing Iphigeneiac 
the altar and assaulting the Torjans. litsi 
very well with the political situation ofn 
dmLS ‘ Rainer Hamm 

(KiiIikt Si.iiiiviffA'f, 
Colnpiic. 25 Mjichl'fr 1 

regards his discipline ns "the liistoricrt 
collection of theatre production.' an! 
maintains that in a scientific ngc a the* 
ire without theory would he blind an: 
unthinkable. 

The theatre managers attacked it 
students practical work us imparts 
pseudo-experience. They did not# 
any useful interaction between thetb 
ire and the science of the theatre. . 

Once more the bon mot append 
I he science of the theatre hns two dll' 
emus opponents, the theatre andv 
once. 

Ihcnirc science is not rccogrc^ 
either in practice or in its adjattf 
sciences and is in dispute even wiik* 
self. . 

The dispute quickly shifted tocriitf 
and apologetic self-qucstioningi.of * 
acndcmics. This displayed how liltlf.^ 
discipline is consolidated wiihiii M 
and how vaguely targets nre defiijl^ 
Arno Paul, professor, of 
Berlin, maintained that the psfflPP^ 
of theatre historiography within lb* 
context of "historic recollection" 
not once fulfilled mid even spoke oil 
pseudo-science ■— in method blurM 
undisciplined, and dependent 'Ofl- ^ 
greater performance of other dW 
plines. . •• -i •?}> 

The reports! of academics of the tbf 1 
tre who had. gone into ! the praOip 
theatre world were particularly mt«£# 

: As ^directors they Were suspect|j| 
being obstinately theoretical; bii^j| 
came in useful as literary marl age. Jjfr 
they -had learned how to an&)yse<kjy| 
painstakingly; ■ ■■.$«! 

But the science of the theatre to® 
Continued on page' 14 '■**? 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


THE GOETHE INSTITUTE 


Changeover at the top as big decisions 
over financing need to be made 


The task or the Goethe Institute Is to 
spread the use of the German language 
and to promote international coopera- 
tion In the arts. The Institute, which is 
answerable to the Foreign Ministry, has 
a new president. Klaus von Bismarck has 
retired after 12 years and Is succeeded 
by Hans Heigcrt, a journalist. The 
change comes at a time when there arc 
problems- with bankrolling the organisa- 
tion. In tills article for Mannheimer 
Atorgen, Karl Stanklcwitz looks at the 
state of play. 

H orst Harnischfeger, general secre- 
tary of the Goethe Institute, re- 
cently said in Munich that the knowl- 
edge of the German language and the 
presence of the Federnl Republic in the 
world in a cultural context should be as- 
sured and extended through "a great 
leap forward." 

He said that the financial situation 
now was more dramatic than in the 
usual annual haggle about money. 

Since 19S2, when ten new institutes 
were founded, but 21 posts were cut. 
the institute has been living off its as- 
sets. 

Harnischfeger said that now there is 
on the agenda the establishment of n 
further ten institutes, not least as a con- 
sequence of state agreements or pro- 
mises. 

Taking into consideration the catch- 
ing up tn he done this would require up 
to I vyj n annual budget increase from 
the present DM 2 50m to DM 300m. 

According to a statement of principle 
from the Foreign Affairs Ministry, under 
whose wing the Goethe institutes look al- 
ter arts policies in 68 countries, there is 
no question of the closure of any of the 
existing 140 institutes abroad, because 
that could be interpreted ns an unfriendly 
act by the host country. 

Furthermore there is no way to make 
economies in programmes and projects 
uhich cost only DM40m annually anyway. 

If there is no chance of the making 
savings requested then there is nothing 
to be done but to cancel plans for the 
new institutes. 

The Goethe Institutes ill foe East 
Bloc countries expect to make "a break- 
through" this year, a break-through 
which, could be “extremely enriching” 
for the cultural relations between the 
peoples of Europe. 

In 1979 a Goethe Institute was open- 
ed in Bucharest, despite difficulties put 
in the way by government. It has been 
very successful. 

A little while ago an institute opened 
its doors in Budapest — and already 
200 applications have been made for 
language courses although no courses 
have yet been announced. , 
Negotiations for an institute in Sofia 
have now been concluded* > 
Harnischfeger expects, rhat agree- 
ments for Goethe Institutes in Warsaw 
and Prague will be signed this year, and 
"there is basic agreement” for an insti- 
tute for Moscow.. i 

In the. Soviet JJnion ; alone, there are 
nine million learning. German, The. inr 
tcrest in German as a foreign language is 
nowhere el$c in.the wprld so keemas it is 
■n the East Bloa. The* willingness to take 
np arts programmes of every kind is air 
m.Qst limitless. . * . 

■ The, cu rrent opening towards the East 


will bring with it a correspondingly en- 
ormous backlog of demand for informa- 
tion, meetings and cultural events. 

At Goethe Institute headquarters the 
spread of the institute’s work in North 
America is regarded as being just as im- 
portant. Institutes are planned for 
Washington, Seattle, Vancouver. 

The Federal Repuublic’s image in the 
USA continues to be dominated by Nazi 
cliches. Despite the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the population is of German 
origin, German as a mother tongue has 
practically died out and few learn it. 

For this reason efforts must be inten- 
sified to provide further education for 
German-language teachers. 

It is planned to open institutes in Se- 
ville (the Spnnish interest in a cultural 
dialogue has increased at an explosive 
rale), and in Harare, Zimbabwe. 

An institute in South Africa does noi 
seem opportune at the moment from the 
foreign policy point of view, and for the 
time heing the institute in Teheran, 
closed in 1987, will not be rc-dpened, 
despite a considerable demand for 
learning German. 

The institute in Baghdad was closed 
by the Irnqi government in 1966. It is 
possible that a representative will he es- 
tablished there in 1 9 92 and later a fully- 
fledged institute. 

The new openness, manifest by East 
Germany, has had a side-effect which lias 
surprised Goethe Institute staff consider- 
ably. Telise iel;ili«ui> with the Lost Gei- 
mnn Herder Institute in the past have 
chnnged to a “relaxed existence side by 
side.” in which people meet each other anil 
chat, according to Harnischfeger. 


Hans Heigcrt, the non president of the 
Goethe Institute, is a senior journalist 
with the Munich daily, Siiddeutsche Zei- 
tung. He has been a member of the news- 
paper's editorial board for 15 years. For 
20 years be wrote editorials. He has been 
on the board of the Goethe Institute for 
many years. This pen portrait of Heigcrt 
was written by Gernot Sitlncr. It appeared 
in (where else?) the columns of the self- 
same Siiddeutsche Zeitung. 

A journalist does not become a presi- 
dent every day of the week but Hans 
Heigert of this paper hns done that. 

Heigert, 64, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Goethe Institute. 

For 15 years, until 1984, he was 
named as chairman of \he Siiddeitisc he 
Zeitung editorial board and in this func- 
tion he showed hi&,' talent for giving 
leadership to a group of individualists, 
without limiting their' freedom in any 
way. He Bid the same thing in his job 
with Bavarian Television. 

He was a liberal moderator whose au- 
thority was based on being , well-in-, 
formed, so there were few opportunities 
of putting one oyer on the' boss. ' 

Klaus von Bismarck, wjbo has headed 
the . Goethe Institute for the past 12. 
years, mentioned pn. 1 April, after the 
election fpr the; presidency, a few qf th? 
qualifications, he expected frorr), his suc- 
cessor.; . .. .’ , - . • f 

. ; He shouid.be politically independent 
and $ loyal supporter of the Foreign AN 
fairs: Ministry, but npi an extended arm 
of the Bonn bureaucracy.. . ... , , ... 
He should present hijnself as a person 


There is no trace any more of the atti- 
tude of rejection, udopted towards the 
“West German competition.” Obviously 
instructions previously laid down that this 
was the attitude to be taken. Recently an 
East German Herder Institute in Budapest 
specifically thanked its German “brother 
institute” in a list of sources. 

East German poet Stefan Hermlin 
has been able make an appearance with' 
West Germans in Rome; in Washington 
three professors Irom East Berlin took 
part in a discussion on the reception of 
East German literature in the West. 

Jochen Blossi head of the science and li- 
terature department said: “All of this would 
have been quite unthinkable n year ago.” 

The 55-memhcr Goethe Institute as- 
sembly met behind closed doors to select 
six candidates active in puhlic life for the 
Gocthclnstitutc presidium. This presidi- 
um also includes three representatives 
from the 3.40(1 employees in Goethe In- 
stitutes worldwide and two nominees 
from the government. 

The 1 1 -man presidium had to elect a 
new president on 4 April, n.s Klaus vun 
Bismarck retired nt the end of March af- 
ter 12 years in the job. 

It was said that there were 26 appli- 
cants for the appointment us president. 
The short-list included the former Ba- 
varian Minister fertile Arts. Huns Maj- 
or. former ediior-iii-chiet Hans Heigert. 
the writer Walter Jens aiul. because of 
political party neutrality, a number <it 

pctiplv limn imUisiiy. 

One of Klaus von Bismarck’s last offi- 
cial functions was to award the Goethe 
Prize to art historian Sir Ernst Gum- 
brich, born in Austria hut who emigrated 



Warned about right 
KlauB von Bismarck. 


extremism , . 

(Photic tlpuf 


to Britain during ihc Nazi regime. Herr 
von Bismarck also handed the award to 
the French Germanist Jacques Grand- 
jonc, the Columbian philosopher Carlos 
Bernardo Gutierrez, the British philolo- 
gist Nigel B. R. Reeves and Germanist 
Guy Stern, who was born in Hildcslicim 
and emigrated to the United States in 
1937. 

On this occasion Klaus von Bismarck 
warned about an increase of right-wing 
extremism in the Federal Republic. 

Certainly, exaggerated, apocalyptic 
anxieties about such right-wing end left- 
wing extremism in a democracy sure of 
itself arc groundless. 

But the fuss ahum the slogans o| these 
minorities, and that tael that there are 
politicul groups, templed m accommod- 
ate themselves in such radical elements 
lor t.uiu'.il purposes m v I o. lions, are 
lcaiou enough tin ihv Gucihe In minute 
to reconsider what its cultural tasks are 
and hnw best they can do justice to them. 

Kuri Stankniut: 

t M.iiiiilwinK-r Miugi-ii. ] April 


A newspaper editorial writer 
steps into the breech 



An independent Una . Hana Heigert. 

•' i. [£hom;dptt) 

l ' i ' 

respected in aits circles, but not use his 
office to enhance his own-image. . 

He should be interested in foreign 
cultures and not run his foreign cultural 
fiolicids at a purely diplomatic level. 

! .If the •SiuldGittscfie Zeitung said Hei- 
gert Would do justice to these demands 
it could be Assumed that the paper was 
prejudiced. ' ■ 

: We can then' leave this verdict to tlie 
newspaper's readers who -knew him as 


an editorial writer for 20 years. Ii 
should also be mentioned, perhaps, lhai 
Heigeri was one of the few candidates 
favoured by ihc institute's personnel. 

The involvement of his predecessor, 
the public discussion on the course of 
foreign cultural policy, and the increase 
in tasks the institute has lo undertake 
and its reputation make it necessary that 
Heigert should be in his new office not 
just a representative but be much more 
involved in political. ma tiers than previ- 
ous presidents of the Goethe Institute. 

Two years ago Heigert wrote: "What 
•• happens - in : West Gerfoariy - culturally, 
from architecture to changes in .the 
landscape, From film experiments' to 
neW music, from writer Gunter Grass's 
public appearances to the activities of 
‘the peace movement, have, contributed 
to a varying picture of the Federal Re- 
public outside its frontiers." 

Heigcrt has ft n intimate knowledge of 
the Goetha Institute's activities since he 
hns for many. years been on its board. 

’ As president he fnust be able tb de- 
fend the institute's independence, and at 
the same time make sure that the fin-' 
ance is available for the institute to ful- 
fill new tasks — extension of cultural, 
relations with the East Bloc — without, 
neglecting the link's which have been 
forged so far. „ 

Gemot Sinner 

'■ (Siiddcimctie XetlungS AfJririVNV]. 
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W hen the tanker Exxon Valdez left 
the oil-loading jetty of Valdez, a 
small town with n population of 3,500 on 
the coast of the Prince William Sound, on 
Good Friday it was fully loaded with 

206.000 tons of crude oil. 

The ship's captain Joseph Hazelwood 
was not apparently in a fit state to do 
duty on the bridge. 

He thus violated one of the basic rul.es 
of navigation, according to which the 
Captain should slay on the bridge during 
all docking and costing off manoeuvres os 
well when the ship is passing through cri- 
tical waters. 

This applies even if a pilot happens to 
he on board. The astonishing fact is that 
this is not compulsory in Alaska. 

Investigations revealed that alcohol 
was involved. Furthermore, the third of- 
ficer who stood in for the captain had 
neither training nor a licence to steer a 
ship in coastal waters. 

Whm then happened was the result of 
his inexperience. 

The 33 5-mct rc-long tanker rammed a 
rock: according to the divers this ripped 
open "holes as big us barn doors" in the 
ship's outer wall and in the first of the to- 
tnl of 1 2 tanks. 

Because the officer misjudged the 
sluggish response of the big ship lo brak- 
ing procedures, there was a second colli- 
sion about four kilometres further along. 

It was here that the tanker ran aground 
on a rocky reef. Thousands of tons of oil 
immediately spilled out of the eight da- 
muged tanks, 

lip to now (3 1 March) roughly 42.000 
tons of crude oil cover a water surface of 

260.000 square metres. 

I he rescue operations are taking place 
exactly along the lines predicted by envi- 
ronmentalists in the blackest of colours 
ever since the pipeline was built. 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


Oil: big business, big ship 
and a whopping spillage 


The helplessness of the authorities and 
of the Exxon oil company can hardly be 
surpassed. 

There are neither enough barriers to 
cordon off the oil nor any special ships to 
siphon off or collect the oil. 

The use of chemicals to bind the oil 
and then sink it to the seabed already 
proved highly ineffective, indeed ex- 
tremely damaging to nature, many years 
ago in Europe. 

It took five days of helpless gestures 
before the US oil group called in a Dutch 
salvaging team. 

This team is also unlikely to have 
much success, since the oil has already 
reached the islands on which salmon 
spawning is just starting. 

Since the Amoco Cadiz tanker tragedy 
oTf the French const at the latest every 
layman knows that the detrimental ef- 
fects of such oil pollution are still felt 
years after the accident. 

French fishermen still catch fish which 
ure seriously deformed mid have genetic 
defects. 

This explains the shock which reverb- 
erated around the world following the 
news of the disaster off the southern 
coast of Alaska. 

The Alaska oilspill has made one thing 
clear: human error is producing increa- 
singly serious transport accidents at in- 
creasingly short intervals, accidents 
whose long-term effects are difficult to 
predict. 


i #ti| 






What is happening in t\ip HWELj 
Germany? How does "• 

Germany view the world? ■K^vHe Da^^^ 11 

You will find ihc answers lo these questions * 
in DIE WELT. Germany’s independent : . 
national quality and economic daily . ‘ |pgj 
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The accident has again drawn the at- 
tention of the American public lo n re- 
gion experiencing a bitter struggle be- 
tween environmental and economic in- 
terests. 

The first oil drillings, and even more so 
the construction of the Truns- Alaska 
pipeline, already stirred public emotions. 

In the opinion of environmentalists, 
the building of the pipeline from right 
through Alaska front the Paul hoe Bay. 
almost parallel to the US-Cnnudiun bor- 
der. has created a thermal barrier. 

During the months when Alaska’s soil 
is frozen solid n broad strip of land along 
the pipeline is artificially heated so as to 
maintain the velocity of nil flow. . 

The environmentalists claim that this 
corridor has become n barrier to the 
movements of many animals. 

These fears only proved partly justifi- 
ed. since technical means were found to 
“defuse" the problem of disturbed herd 
movements. 

The greater the quantities of oil dis- 
covered in Alaska, however, the greater 
the efforts by the oil companies to open 
up this region. 

Backed by a ‘powerful lobby in Wash- 
ington they now demand that a strip of 
coastal land (roughly oOO.OUU hectares) 
on the edge of the Arctic Ocean should 
bo opened up for oil drillings. 

Tit is area, however, is part of the Arc- 
tic National Wildlife Uefuge. u nature re- 
serve extending across an area of 7.5 mil- 
lion hectares.. ■ ; • . ’ ■ 

Furl he nil ore. the oil companies would 
like to lay a second pipeline through the 
tundra to Valdez. • 

The Senate Energy Committee only 
recently gave Us approval for these plans. 

Following the tanker oilspill. however. 
President Bush is unlikely to gram his 
permission straight away — even though 
the oil drillings in Alaska are of para- 
mount economic importance to the USA. 

The reaction at international oil ex- 
changes.. showed just how important 
Alaska oil js. 

The price of a barrel ( 1 5SI litres), of 
crude oil soared above the $18 mark im- 
mediately after the accident utu\ even 
reached a level of $20.5 for a while. 

This price level had not been rcnc lied 
at any time during the past onc-and-a- 
hnlf years. , 

Admittedly, the reason for this price 
increase, which had a stimulating effect 
on the exchange rate of the US currency, 
is not only rooted in the disrpuied oil 
supply situation in Alaska. ; 

Thanks to pretty disciplined oil pro- 
duction bv tiie Opec states and the 
curbed British production, which has still 
not recovered from the accident on the 
Piper Alpha oil-rig. the oil price has 
tended to be steady during the past few 
months. 1 

In fact, during the past two months the 
worldwide demand of just under 20 milli- 
on barrels d day even’ exceeded rhe out- 
put figure of roughly 19 million barrels. 

There are already signs, however, that 
some Opec members will advocate 
U P the daily output figure to 20 
million barrels during the next Opec 
meeting in Vienna this mohth. 

This is unlikely to be accepted, but the 
tolerance ■ of the major oil-producing 
countries towards the smaller “rehe- 
gades" Which clearly exceed their output 
quota has become greater: After all,- no- 
one wants to jeopardise Opec solidarity. 


If British production starts moving,, 
to full swing in such n situation this si 
automatically lead to a renewed weab, 
ing of the ninrket. Experts expect 2 
happen in the lnte summer. 

Alaska's oil fields supply about h 
million harrelx of crude oil a day. 
roughly 25 per cent of America’s ovii 
production. 

These supplies not only make the** 
erica ns less dependent on oil ima- 
(which still nccount for 40 percent^ 
tal demand) they also have a regular 
effect on prices. 

It is understandable that the 
strategists dcmnml access to furito] 
deposits. 

The governor of Alaska, Steve b 
per, wus correspondingly prompt kn 
low the oil firms to resume shipszasii 
Valdez following the tanker incident. 

Not only switching off the pipelined 
would lead to enormous losses every di 
hut also the ten tankers waiting in the p 
would cost a lot of money if left idle. 

After Cowper had officially nuthorii 
tlie resumption of shipments the erv 
nil markets calmed down. 

Anyone who saw the highly emofoa 
reactions of average US citizens to ik 
freeing of three whales from the pad kt 
a few months ago cun imagine the rt- 
sponsc to the pictures of dead ariddy.; 
animals in Alaska. 

It's almost too laic to help the anr 
world in ihc Sound. 

Yet it may be possible lo fulfil a 
expressed by Dennis Kelso from thcAL 
ka Environmental Protection Agency. 

Kelso urged industry to try and und: 
stand that the description "Last Frond:' 
lor the once unspoiled land in theAiv 
region, could also describe the "last fn- 
iter" tor mankind's disruption ot raw 
Genl .Ulifii 
(khi-iimchcr Mi-rkur Clinvi unit* 
H.'imi. ! l Mjk-K' 

One time they 
can’t blame 
the computer 

M any computerised devices a* 
w h ic h e liable iuv vigni ion to be 
ried out with extreme accuracy. Soon.* 
telliies will be enlisted to increase thH’ 
grec of accuracy. 

The Lxxon I 'tthlcz oilspill off the AV 
kau coast shows that more compute* 1 
lion cities not automatically mean gi^ J 
safety. 

Tlie accident yet again confirmed 
law that, under certain circumstance*-* 1 
erytliing that can go wrong will go mw# 
In this particular case it looks nsfti? 
tally disorientated crew mil a large 
aground on a well-marked 'reef ^ 
harmless Weather conditions. Jj& 
Action to contain the caiasirop’® 
inadequate and too late. It sotyfM^ 
clear that preparations in cns*flw*fp 
dent on this scale were in$uifaieni ' 
even though everyone expected som^ 
ing like it to happen •some day. ■ 

The Frchch oceanographer Jatqu^ 
Yves Cousteau described the huge 
ers as "time bombs." ■ • ■ ■■ 
indeed, the tankers are little rfio're^: 
gigantic barrels of ail with' an engjnej 
a helm. ' ■ ■ ■ - ’ 1 f! l , ^ 

Of course, they are manoeuvrable 
only with the help 1 of human &eit#r 
often work as machlne-like as'tjftjF 
chines they'operate. 1 ; "■ jL; 

As this runs contrary tb-hutiianj®; 
the next oilspill is jlist as cdrtaih IffwIE 
as the next' air crash. Rudolf GrofwW 

(Deutsches Allgemeines SoniBwa- 
1 Hamburg.' 31 
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The physical, mental and financial 
cost of having accidents 


The number of deaths on German roads 
rose last year from 7,963 to 8,213. The 
niimber of people taken to hospital with 
serious injuries after road accidents rose 

6,000 to more than 108,000. A total of 
448,233 people were injured on the 
roods. Accidents in the workplace were 
up 0.4 per cent to 1.76 million last year. 
The costs arc physical, mental and finan- 
cial. Jochcn Wagner reports for Saar- 
brllcker Zeltung. 

D espite improved safety precautions 
the number of West Germans in- 
volved in accidents increases every year. 

■ According to statistics issued by the 
Munich-based motorists’ association 
ADAC, there were 2,022,063 traffic ac- 
cidents lust year. 

The Federal Statistical Office in Wies- 
baden estimates the "damage" to the 
economy at well over DM5()bn. 

In road accidents alone 448,233 peo- 
ple were injured. 

"The resultant loss of income, the 
medical costs and the the costs of facial 
operations and limb replacements arc es- 
timated at well over DM25bn by the Ac- 
cident Prevention Repori," the expert for 
accident statistics in Wiesbaden, Dietcv 
Bicrau, pointed out. 

According to rhe figures compiled by 
his ADAC colleague, Haiis-Joachim 
Vorliolz, 1 118,624 people were taken to 
hospital with serious injuries following 


road accidents. This figure is 6,000 up on 
the previous comparable period. The 
number of deaths also increased from 
7,96310 8,213. 

Deputy Bonn Transport Ministry 
spokesman, Peter Schimikowski, how- 
ever, does not . view the increasing acci- 
dent figures as a trend reversal. He attri- 
butes the new situation to the increased 
volume of traffic. 

Bonn Transport Minister Jurgen 
Warlike (CSU), on the other hand, would 
like to see stiffer Fines for dangerous 
drivers and calls for more responsibility 
on the part of motorists. 

Until the situation improves rescue 
teams do their best to provide on-the- 
spot help as fast as possible. 

Rescue and medical equipment is 
transported in helicopters or ambul- 
ances. 

In the ADAC rescue helicopter Chris- 
toph 25 pilot Christian Windisch flics 
from the town of Siegcn to the scenes of 
accidents three times a day on average. 

He’s repeatedly amazed at the fact that 
some of the victims can still be dragged 
out of the crashed vehicles alive with only 
cuts, chest injuries and smashed limbs. 

First aid and speedy rescue operations 
have saved the lives of tens of thousands of 
casualties involved in serious accidents. 

Following the immediate lifesaving 
ircnimcnt, however, many people remain 
disfigured and obliged to seek the help of 
psychologists. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged jn see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of ajr and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wir'd conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled, over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to- distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis i$ on the country's natural statistics, oh climate, ‘ 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for dally use in 
' commelrce, Industry and the traveltrade. 

! . • ■ . , . i * ■ 1 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.80: 

1 Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

" Africa, 130 pp.. DM 24.80; 

. .. Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 ■' ’■ 


Look it up in Brockhaus 1 

F.-'A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


"We try to settle the damages claims us 
unburcaucratically as possible," said 
Alois Schnitzer from the Association of 
Car Insurers. 

In his organisation roughly 100 insur- 
ance companies paid out over DMISbn 
in claims payments last year. Damages 
for personal injury accounted for about 
one third of this figure. 

Compensation payments for personal 
suffering exceeded doctors’ costs by over 
DM200m. 

In the opinion of psychologist Andreas 
Soljan many accident victims suffer for 
many years from the after-effects of these 
accidents, such as amputations or other 
disfigurements. 

The graduated psychologist admits 
that roughly 20 per cent of his patients 
are victims of accidents. 

Soljan feels that the operation costs of 
DM 10,000 needed for a cosmetic restor- 
ation of the patients would he n better in- 
vest mem than the much greater costs of 
psychological care for depressive acci- 
dent victims. 

Very often, however, the health insur- 
ance companies are not so keen on fin- 
ancing such operations. 

Axel Ncuroth from the Diisseldorf 
VIP clinic is one of the total of 1 1>8 plas- 
tic surgeons in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

In his opinion the number of plastic 
surgery operations will increase even I'ur- 
ihei 

Patients often have lo wait a long time 
before they can be helped. 

According lo Ncuroth women in parti- 
cular suffer most front the psychological 
effects of outwardly visible injuries. 

"Many people with a disfigured face 
not only shv away from public places, hut 
also lose their sell -esteem, '* said Ncuroth. 

“They may already interpret the fact 
that their partner has a date in the even- 
ing as a personal rejection. 

“The psychological suffering of a wom- 
an automatically leads to crises. This is 
equally applicable to breast injuries 
caused by accidents or cancer. 

■‘The immediate treatment given lo the 
patient in the hospitals following the ac- 
cident is first and foremost designed to 
save lives. 

“In the often overworked accident 
hospitals there arc neither the staff re- 
sources nor the time to carry out the 
plastic surgery operations under aesthet- 
ic aspects to the necessary extent." 






Ongoing pain. Plastic surgery after 
traffic accident. (Piu»io:Sci»pSpic*i> 

The president of the Surgeons Asso- 
ciation in Hamburg. Karl Hcnipcl, com- 
plained that there are nut enough plastic 
surgeons. 

"We have a greui deal of catching up to 
do in this particular field of surgery," he 
emphasised. 

l ie stressed that about 1, 500 specialist 
surgeons for accident injuries canimt 
concern rale oil (he cosmetic problem of 
the victims. 

According to i lempel there are rough- 
ly 7.5U0 surgeons working in West Ger- 
man clinics. 

Despite sophisticated accident preven- 
tion and job safety regulations the it um- 
ber of accidents at work increased slight - 
ly by U.4 pur cent in 1**88 to a figure of 
1 .76 million. 

The iminbei i»t pci sons killed as a ie- 
Mih *il Mich aicid'.-nis tell i .wo h rime in 
puiviMunal tiguiuM I rum the Bonn La- 
bour Ministry) by approximately three 
per cent in 2. 1 ‘in. 

Last ye . 1 1 (lie statutory health insur- 
ance paid mit a ioi.il <>f DMI3.5bn tor 
the consequences ot accidents and re- 
habilitation. 

The number n| children and adoles- 
cents (up n» age of l<i) who were injuied 
or killed in accidents fell by just under 
lour per cent to 1.2 million. This in- 
cluded yyu.OUl) accidents involving 
schoolchildren. 

The associated insurance costs 
amounted to DM 36ft nt. This represents 
on increase of 1 .2 per cent in comparison 
wiili 1987. 

In reply to a written question in the 
Bundestag the government stated that it 
regards the declining number of acci- 
dents involving schoolchildren as a ma- 
jor success in the struggle for greater 
safety in everyday situations. 

Jochen Wagner 
(Snarhriicker Zcitimg, 30 March I 


Quality of life after operation tops 
agenda at surgeons’ meeting 

S urgeons nb longer measure success Opening the conference, Professor 
or failure merely in terms of how Horst Hamel mann stressed that greater 


kUor failure merely in terms of how 
long the patient lives, if a cure is perma- 
nent or the number of post-operative 
complications. 

Post-operation quality oF Iife.was on 
top of the agenda ,*4 v hcn German sur- 
geons met at their 'conference' in Mu- 
nich. ■ 

This was on effort to reduce the dissa- ; 
tisf action and mistrust of many people 
towards medicine despite mediefri ad- 
vances and the fact that these advances 
arc part of the reason why life fexpecthh- 
cy has doubled since the beginning of 
the century. •• >■ . ' r . ■ 


Opening the conference, Professor 
Horst Hamel mann stressed that greater 
attention to the patients’ needs is more 
important than ever. 

The physician's satisfaction at having 
repaired or successfully removed an or- 
gan and replaced it with a perfect recon- 
struction is not shared by all patients. . 

Especially after cancer operations the 
patient is left in e state of deep despair. 

"Patients; are often tormented by 
fears and questions, for example, 
Whether they will live longer qr die long-* 
er,” sold HRmelmnnn. > 

' Furthermore, puiie'nts suffer ihtense- 
Contlnued on page fS 
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Swarming tactics win world 
title for dogged collector 
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M anfred Beck, a 47-year-old muni- 
cipal emnlovee from iha i -.i,* 


ivAcipal employee from the Lake 
Constance town of Friedrichshafen. is a 
collector. But he is no ordinary collec- 

He pursues his hohby with n intensity 
lhat becomes a shade aggressive when 
he Fails to get what he wants. 

His visiting card says ia gold lettering 
Jhat he has "the biggest autographed 
emu-of-arms and unicum collection in 
the world." It has won him nu entry in 

Ihc Guinness Bonk of Records. 

But those who regard him as an auto- 
graph seeker insult him. Prominent peo- 
ple who think he Will be satisfied with an 
autographed photograph find the 
photograph coming hack by return mail 

STtSfr,* 1 ! 1 " n uxas P cra,cd explana- 
,,n, i ***|d he isn t a sclioulhoy. 

• l,c 1 in i! sl . s 1,1111 '"“yors or senior re- 
gional officials nutograph their regional 
coats of arms. Where there is no coat of 
«» ms. should send a beer mug or a tin 
\ 1 C ?'■ Ul 1,10 case °* actress Ruth 

MnnaKubitschck. a self portrait. 

Dicier Weirich, who is a CD Li au- 
thority on the media, sent Beck a heer- 

str hicl 

The chief of Daimler-Benz, Edzard 
Ruiter. sent a metal plaie urrh his , ui i,ie 
c ngravecl on it: Alfred Drcgger, leader 

Bui \ f DU CSU factinn in lhe Bunn 
Bundestag, sent a plaie embossed with s 

••UniK. erm ?? Cag,e and lhe inscripiion : 

Unity and Justice and Freedom" 

The intendant of a Bavarian radio I 
Mat ion sent a piece of the Iasi wooden * 
transmitting tower in Europe, in M u - t 
mch; nndthc head of a Hesse radio sia- 
non sent a ceramic wine jug from a well- i 

known restaurant. 

Beck insists that there must be svm- j! 
holism m his items, and that’s just what n 

innthnT™ AU u lna When ,he Bisho P of C 
Innsbruck sent him a rosary. Sl 

Schwnr z-Schilling, the o 

couW t Sl a for Posts - bought he C 

could keep Beck happy with a few 

edh Prh bUI m° S bad,y mis,a ken. Reject- 
d by the collect or, he went and bought 

metal jug and had lii.s name inscribed = 

on it by n jeweller. 

Ka«h r nafief ° f nn Ulm firi « called n< 
c K “r ,T a ™ odd ° f a boa, .1, 
Sulhll h , M " l,r Scl " lch “l in which ni 

alona hon 0m K Ulm m ‘ ,de ,heir < d P 
■he In "7 ■ '° ,h f new home i» » 

OrcatlooVa,: a™ 6 ° f Ca ' herine lh ' “1 
JSf direct0r of I- Porcelain ie S 

sen n„n „M n ' ,n E “ SI G =™any. 15 
Ss Tha T? ’’"n""” 1 porcel " in in i 

West Germany/ hC Cleared off 10 ™ 

■ T*“ aarospace firm of Dornier, which ^ 

-^hichhuacohe-,™ £ 

There is a siory atiachcd lo almost Ire 

every piece in hi., colicc, ion. He k„™ ' 

'vilh absolute certainly where everv 

S Lme ' h H ClU,,Crei1 **"* of lhe 

-b 

Offuibacli. Dictzcnbach or Rotiweil. 


yj T,1 . e Election long ago grew too big 
!£: r ? r h,s hom e. -so some items.have to be 
(5 g,V , C i n I,om «* elsewhere - in his stair- 
_si *y e ' od,cr hems have been removed to 
. ‘ own hall ant l still others, the larger 
{ . items, to the city's Bauhof 

Beck says his hobby costs him a for- 
a iune in postage — since 1974. he has 
spent 25.000 marks this way. But he is 
nor tempted ro cash in by selling. If 
y someone him a few thousand for a beer 
n roug embossed with a picture of Franz 
Josef.Strauss, he would reject it. 

I “I don't sell anything. I would die of 
I shame if someone came to visit me and 

i iheir item was no longer there." 
i He has about 3.500 autographed 
coats of arms and thousands more of 
various other items. It it the sort of ej- 
ection that can never be complete. 

He says that of every 1 0U people he 
wntes io y7 sen d him what he wants, 
le has had no luck with either the 
Pope or with Gorbachov. Neither has 
he with Franz Sicinkiihler, head of the 

mSV lrade Uni ° n ' n German -V. IG 

fnl| d f' Vll - n he Wrote lo the h ™ d of the 
(-DU faction m the Baden-Wurttem- 
’erg state assembly, Erwin Teufel, in 
November, he received a one-sentence 

Beck h P eaSC ?° n l Wri,e to me again." 
Beck hasn t taken offence: “He juft do- 
esn t know me." i 

A much more conciliatory line wus 

ta en by the Superior from ’a convent 1 

io; ILgc at Bud Wurzacl, who told Beck- 1 

Bonk" l p ,,,lk , much of lhe Guinness 1 
Book of Records. There are many more ‘ 

sensible and socially worthwhile diver- 
sions. 5 ou appear to be a relemless and f 
Mng e-minded person." So in order r 0 £ 
head off any further inquiries, he hnd 

riublfee fo ^°[ le of his superiors to sign " 
a jubilee medal set in wood. b 

When Beck gives his visitors a beer it a 
served in a collector’s piece. For ex- e 
ample, m a mug made to celebrate the h 
ju llee of the milling business in the ad- 111 
mmistrative district of Erfurt in East 61 

screZi,^ b0,,0m0fthe ™^n' ‘ C 
set, bed with the names of the employees . 

of the 1 olkseigener Beirieb (People's I" 

Own Business) mill. Alfred Behr £ 

(Frankfuricr Allgcmcine Zeiiung Z 

iir DcuischlanJ. 3 1 March 19 M 9 ) i 



A star Ia born. Sort of. 


(I’lmiiD Klum-Dicicr Ct 


A record business: how to be 
B big star in a small way 


Continued from page 10 
!hint e hv f0 , r ' h ' S ~ ° ne could do lhe same 

niSXe™"'" 8 m eV " y ° ther hUma - 

The contributions from two profes- 
sor from East Germany were refresh- 

ies^ F 6 ar n° nly 45 doing theatre stud- 
es in East Germany - every two years 

5 graduate with the guarantee of gett- 
ing a job in the profession. Working for 
one or two years as a trainee is a basic 
requirement. a c 

du ?? 0 d “ tl ! nrc 8 iv . cn fu »her instruction 
during their practical training. Inslruc- 
! on ls clear| y geared to practices in the 
theatre today, but there is a growth in 
the iheorcticnl requirements of the thea- 

,wU BUSI Evcrdin S. who chaired the 
.. . rcnc ^» made a comparison with 

l cnlogy. He said that like theology the 
subject was intangible. 8y 

Weiner Schulze- ReimpeU 

fSnnrlmicker Zcilung. .to March I«89j 


/Christoph and Marion met in a disco 

ie ,hT / « Gran Canaria - Bu ck in Gcrmanv. 
e ^5-year-old haulage agent did noi 

11 day flirt h ° Ve the mefC mcmorv ,,f a holi- 

" , S ° h ? went to ‘he studio of Klaus Die- 

“ -f r Hf 3e ^. Uer m E,torf - nej, r Bunn, and 
ordered a song full of memories ” 

i Gebnuer listened to the holidav stnrv 

t and then composed some music,' w„..e 

: ri produced lhe final result - 

; Ghnstoph singing on the single a- 

So does this just go to show that all- 
ernatives are needed to supercede the 
old ideas of presents, alternatives to 

lover? lieS and thC self ‘ knh,etl pnl- 

Gebauer, a 39-year-old sound engi- 
neer who wears impressive shoulder- 
length locks, has clearly discovered a 
hole in the market. He says there arc 
many people who have personal experi- 
ences which they would like to pass on 
to others in musical form. 

Gebauer is a specialist in the field 
having composed and arranged sanas 
for people like Mireille Mothicu, Peter 
Cornehos and Bad Boys Blue. He says 
he can help amateurs to fulfil their 
dr !L am of having their own record. 

The cost depends on how '‘exclusive" 
he record should be. This love service 
in the age of the computer in the form of 
a si n gI e - p | Hy record - with B cer||f , CM 

“ ,n a w °oden box or in a velvet- 

lined wooden box". A, a price, natural- 

WOO marts! ^ f ° r ' eSS ,hn " 

Vou can choose any , type of music 
jazz, classical, pop, folk; you can choose ' 

wi,h Tina Turner or 

k he,r V ° ic?S only ’ un fortu- 
nately). Gebauer is backed /up by a team 

about 10 composers, musicians and j 

But nn'iv^h 35 Wel1 as sound imitators. , 
nly the sound, the harmony of I 

originals is copied, not the melody y . . 

Customers come from all over the i 
country. And they are of all ages One 
40-year-old who "used to be in the stu- 

Xlr P edTnn7 Vemenr (in ,he la,e 60s > 

2-000 COp,es of his bollad » be | 
pressed - at a price, of course Thev n 

will be given to his friends... ' " y 

An overman wanted to Jeave behind c 

aboTaIl S f° nat h a - WhiCh for Posterity 
above all for his son-in-law. Another . 


was for a song the stuff of an offie 
lor their boss. 

More difficult was the the wish of 
who wanted to congratulate his n 
with zither music on her 75th bir 
’ Where do I get a 2 j,| lcr p | ;iyer j 
asked Gebauer shrugging his shnulJe 
It lakes on average n week bd»i 
composition is ready. Gebauer ull< 
day for the recording. The me 
used are kind to rhe customer w 
any delects in the musical aiinmw/i 
given a Mattering dose ul camnuflagi 
Whoever lias trouble niasicrir 
major is assured that this particular 
is always "sung in a particularly ind 
ual style." Even Boh Dylan would I 
trouble with this melody. 

He manages to get nine out of ID 
tomers to .sing something “hall 
good. What about the 1 0th? Sui 


v v nl . ,* ' *. T . ‘ * - . 

r V . ... vV- s' , *■ .* 

* .i~ * » • . • ■ . 


case was a I'ircmHn who wanted 
prise Ins wife on their wedding a 
“7 1 ° n ,ht ■ , second tlay of rcc 
Gebauer eventually maniigeil to 
ode him that he would do better li 
do with talking instead of singing 
Wns 1,1 interest. Every exl. 
costs, after all, another 600 marks 
Fhere are three types of tfe'cipl 
come to him, he says: those whov 
leave friends and posterity a red 
of their power of voice; those 

. lo make a present of "a qice stflfP 

those who would like him, to help 
on their way to a professional c 
any in the last category are naive 
‘ some, do have prospects, 
girls aged 1 5 and 16 asked him seri 
whether their song, called "Song a] 
unger, would be used by telev 
Gebauer says he made them pay 
nan price "because they have taler 
want to promote them. They i 
turn out to be something." 

It would not be his first success, 
age agent Christoph might well 
made a hit with Marlon, although ! 
can be pm down to the single-pla 

cord is another question, 

' ; £'•' Thdmns Sch» 

(Siiddcuischc ZcIiung, Munich, 25 March: 
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It’s just a ball 
of creativity 
on dance floor 


STUTTGARTER 

ZEITUNG 

D ancing is becoming more popular 
again, according to n survey carried 
out by Professor Horst W. Opaschows- 
ki, an authority on leisure activities. 

Two thousand Germans above tile 
age of M were questioned in the survey, 
which was for the British- American To- 
bacco leisure research institute. 

Professor Opaschowski issued the re- 
sults at the international dance-teach- 
ers’ congress, Intako ’89, at Mainz. 

“People are demanding more for 
themselves, but a person's circle of 
friends and acquaintances is also mak- 
ing more and more demands: anyone 
who can dunce is finding it easier to 
make friends,” it said. 

But not everyone who enn dance is 
satisfied with his or her performance. 
According to Professor Opaschowski 
this dissatisfaction has increased con- 
siderably when compared with attitudes 
adopted in the I V70s. 

He estimates that "more than I I mil- 
lion people would like to be able to 
dance better.” This dissastisfaction with 
dancing abilities was shown among 42 
per cent of those surveyed, and increa- 
singly among the younger generation: 

The results of Professor Opaschows- 
ki s researches will give pleasure to the 
Federal Republic's schools of dancing, 
continuously subject to changes ol fash- 
ion. 

He claimed that 1.8 million people in 
this country between the ages of 40 and 
49 would like to perfect their dancing 
abilities, because “anyone who wants in 
improve his or her career opportunities 
must be able to dance” 

This also holds true for 1.3 million 
men and women between the ages of 50 
and 59 who have recognised that “since 
iheir dancing school days they have not 
learned much." 

Opaschowski has not discovered “a 
marching in step" but rather an “imbal- 
ance with a conflict potential." 

He explains this by saying that only 
about a quarter of women are uninter- 
ested in dancing, but 35 per cent of the 

men have no interest at all! 

Regardless of that the .interest in 
courses of dancing of all kinds conti- 
nues. Every other young person ber 
tween the ages of 16 and 20 has taken; : 
part , in one or more dancing' courses ' 
over the past five years, and even in the 
! country young people have discovered 
dancing ' courses, stimulated by the 
spread of discotheques. 

According to Helmut Schafer, press 
spokesman for the dancing teachers' as- 
sociation; hundreds of thousands pass 
dancing courses and continue dancing- 
in dance cluhs and associations. 

Dancing has for a long time not been 
a matter of social status.: He. said that 
dancing classes were no longer conduct- , 
fi d with a drum beating out the rhythm 1 
of the steps. ■ ■ . . . 

Dancing schools have developed new 
‘^aching methods anc|- have, re-modelled 
‘hemselves- in- line with the "swinging 
world.” ; \ ■ 


Dancing teachers take the view that 
they are helping to defuse the ticking 
time-bomb of what to do with leisure. 

They have something to offer to this 
end. They have a new relationship with 
their "pupils" who are given instruction 
in a relaxed atmosphere and then "swing 
as the style in which wc are going lo 
dance in the 1990s.” 

It is true that the swing style of Glen 
Miller, Bennie Goodman and Count Ba- 
sic has come back into fashion and has 
been cultivated as a form of movement 
as an amplification of dance courses ex- 
tending from the waltz to the maniho. 

Schafer said: “There has never before 
been so much improvisation and crea- 
tivity on the dance floor." 

Rudolf Richter, president of rhe danc- 
ing teachers’ association, said that surveys 
had shown thai "the desires and aims of 
people in this country were fitness, a 
pleasant atmosphere and a good time.” 

Professor Opaschowski has also 
looked into the question of social man- 
ners and has found something new. He 
said that every other young person 
questioned in the survey regarded it as 
important that "one should learn good 
manners in dancing lessons as well." 

In 1975, the post- 1968 student uni- 
rest generation, 48 per cent expected, 
“good manners" to be included in done-' 
ing courses. Now 57 per cent of young 
people expect this to be included. 

The international dancing conference 
for 1 989 on 4 and 5 November will give 
the 700 dancing schools in the national 
association the opportunity lo show 
themselves in a new way and demonstr- 
ate what influence the congress in 
Mainz has had on them. 

After comparative brain studies Pro- 
fessor Eduard David of Witten Univers- 
ity came to the conclusion that dancing 
and dance niuveineni "wax ideal i raining 
for the right side of the brain nnd the 
brain as a whole.” 

Dancing reduces stress, calms the 
nerves and gives a person the opportun- 
ity to be creative and express himself or 
herself individually. Ditm2 „ hn 

(Siuuguricr Zciiune. 2.1 M.irch 

Continued from page 1 3 

ly from the fear of being alone during 
this phase of the illness or even dying. 

Doctors have a commitment to try 
and allay these fears by means of empa- 
thetic advice. 

If their action is rooted in compas- 
sion instead oF natural sciences or phi- 
losophy medicine stands a chance of re- 
gaining the trust needed to move out of 
its crisis. 

Medicine does not find it easy to add- 
ress the question of the quality of life 
iand what this really. means. 

The concept, which is generally used 
in the political field and solely relates to 
philosophical aspects, must be reinter- 
preted fpr a more extensive definition. 

A person to '^ohdftion*'fo!loivi^g an 
operatiqfi encompasses physical,.sooial 
and psychological dimensions. 

Hamelmann feels that their signific- 
ance should be assessed in clinical stud- • 
ies.so as to enable an incorporation in 
surgical practice. 

He referred to transplantation surg- 
ery, accident surgery and plastic surgery . 
as examples of fields in .which oper- ' 
ations can serve to improve the quality - 
of life. ’ i. . 

When a decision is tqken on whether 
-and hoW/an operation should be carried ■ 
.out thequeslion oft he, patient’s own at- 
titude should be given priority over 
other factors.-. - , = . .L .:'/•■' • ■; 

Hartldlihanp Insisted that (his is parti- 
cularly important lit the border areas of ' 
what is' surgically possible/ where the.. 

- -'t i . ;• ' i- . . ... -. '' . -tf,-. 


Helping parents cope with 
losing their child 


A bout 17,000 children die every year 
in Germany through accident, ill- 
ness, drugs or suicide. Parents must 
somehow come to terms with the loss. 

An organisation designed to help 
them is Verwaistc Eltern (Orphaned 
Parents). Eberhard Weidler, a doctor 
and theologian involved with the orga- 
nisation says it is not merely a matter of 
commiseration. 

Yet a sense of mourning is the domi- 
nant feeling when Weidler holds discus- 
sions in his Munich consulting rooms or 
invites bereaved parents to a seminar at 
Caritas House at Seewcis on the Siarn- 
berg Lake. 

In these consultations and at the sem- 
inars help is given to overcome a stroke 
of fate the like of which has hit parents 
at all limes and in nil cultures: the death 
of a child. 

Hundreds of parents arc hit everyday 
with the news of death. 

The aid organisation of this name was 
established in 1984 in Munich ami will 
now give fresh hope to the bereaved in 
other cities. 

Co-founder of the organisation, 
Mechtild Voss-Eiser, said: "Here peo- 
ple can give way to their feelings with- 
out demure.” She was describing the si- 
tuations which confront the organisa- 
tion’s voluntary helpers, mainly psy- 
chologists and pastors. 

They are not just concerned in ai- 
tcmpiing to assuage the pain and suffer- 
ing of a death; this is done nuiiuly by the 
Irk- ikU nf those alTeeud. 

.lire hovtesur, i- nureh 

more concerned with rebuilding a solid, 
acceptable content to life when it seems 
as if there is no-one left on whom par- 
ents can lavish their love and affection. 

Surveys show dial in 70 per cent of 
instances the marriage itself falls apart 
with the loss of a child. 


main criteria are otherwise experience and 
intuition. Medicine should not act on he- 
hnlt of science, but on behalf of human be- 
ings with the help of scientific means. 

Greater respect for the quality of life 
could lead to a change in the profession- 
al ethics of physicians. 

During a press conference Hamel- 
mann remarked that the question of re- 
spect for the quality of life is also a gen- 
eration problem. 

He said that older people have never 
approved of operating in all cases where 
this is medically possible. They were 
more aware of the ups and down of life. 

Commenting on the situation in clin- 
ics he criticised the still unresolved 
problem of the lack of nursing staff and 
the significance of this factor for more 
humanity in hospirals. 

He also referred to “exaggerated data 
protection" which impedes unrestricted 
research and lo narrowly interpreted 
vivisection laws which make its difficult 
to keep research up to iniernational 
standards. 

The Surgeons' Congress in Munich, 
which lasted until 1 April, attracted 
thousands of doctors from both home 
and abroad. 

Apart from questions relating (o 
progress in this discipline and the qual- 
ity of life its programme included dis- 
cussions on tcchical advancements and 
a session discussing controversial surgi- 
cal methods. . .... . 

. , . .(Frankfurter AUgaiheiiie Zcilung 

A pculschlnnd. 30 Mnrch I9H9) 
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Relationships with friends, who in the 
i early days of mourning naturally gave 
their support, suddenly become brittle. 

The parents’ "perverse experience" 
arouses only a sense of helplessness 
among iheir circle of friends or clumsy 
proposals which often end up with com- 
forting phrases along the lines of "it’s 
best to forget.” 

But forgetting is no way of coping 
with the experience of the loss of a 
child. 

One of the basic principles of the aid 
organisation, which helps parents to 
help themselves, is that sit some time 
“the parents concerned must begin lo 
accept the loss and the sense of mourn- 
ing in their lives." 

The way back lo normal life is long. 
Dealing with mourning is n difficult pro- 
cess. accompanied hy many reverses. 
All too often memories of the child 
cnu.sc once more pain, anger and a sense 
of guilt. 

A Munich woman, Ingrid, who had 
lost her 16-year-old son in a road acci- 
dent, said: “I would have pulled out all 
the flowers and crushed ilicm under 
foot. It was unbearable when the birds 
sang.” 

l-lelga from Hamburg, who also lost 
her son. said: "Since then I have tor- 
mented myself with what people call 
life, urn) 1 vc lived to die, but l liar hasn't 
happened." 

The sell-help organisation has in 
tackle such deep I oc lings of the negation 
of life. 

One person involved in Verwaistc 
Eltern said: "There is u network of rela- 
tionships and cumacK. which prove 
themselves to be helpful, even life-sav- 
ing.' 1 

The organisation is not a replacement 
for the help of the psychologist, but is a 
kind of "anchor in life.” 

This includes not only the comforting 
word and the possibility of talking over 
one’s grief, hut also dancing therapy, 
which can bring harmony once more lo 
the body and the mind. 

One of the proposals in a I 5-poini 
programme is: “Transform mourning in- 
to creative energy.” 

Someone who enjoys writing should 
confide in a diary. Contacts with; old 
friends should he maintained where 
possible. Just to give oneself over to the 
pain can be dangerous. Scientists have 
discovered that people in mourning are 
^toprisjkgroup.'. '. 

American psychiatrist Paula Clayton 
has made, a siudy of fathers. She' dis- 
covered that in the first year of itioum- 
jng there was a noticeable increase in 
the incidence of suicide. 

' Mourning mothers, on. the other 
hand, showed signs of mental . illness, 
comparable todeep depression. ’• 

■/For this reason, .the Munich selF-hclp 
organisation expressly advises parents 
knowingly to seek to halt the. ayalhpche 
'of feelings between panic and a sense of 
compulsion; If this means just tears, 
they help, >■ ' '* \ • v ; 

An organisation helper said: HTakc 
time to cry. This is true for inieq ni well* 
for naturally strong men should also 
know h6w fo weep;*’ * ■ 

: KqrlSfahklewitz .j 

(Siinrhritcker Zcliuifg. 22 Match I BtHlj 



